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“ DEHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN MAND,”’—Cowper. 


** DARBY 


WITHOUT INTENDING IT; 
OR, JOHN TINCROFT, BACHELOR AND BENEDICT. 
CHAPTER XXXII.—JOHN TINCROFT STILL UNDER A CLOUD. 
A tone half-year after the events recorded in the 


foregoing chapter, John Tincroft received a visit from 
his lawyer. 

“Tam going to London to-morrow,” he said. 

“T hope you will have a pleasant journey,” John 
Tesponded. 
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‘* Well, yes, I hope so too. I think I shall,” said 
Mr. Roundhand. 

“Tfit is about my affairs—”’ John began. 

‘It is about your affairs. The cause comes on the 
day after to-morrow. Thatis, it is down for hearing 
then.” 

‘You know,” said John hastily, “that I have 
wiped my hands of it long ago.” 
| ** Oh yes, I know; and you have left us poor lawyers 
| to take our chances of victory or defeat at our own 
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cost. Come now; whatshall I pay you down for the 
Tineroft estate in nubibus ?—win or lose ?” 

John shook his head. ‘I never gamble,” said 
he. 

“And you are wise. Look here, Tincroft; since 
we last talked about this business, and that was a 
good while ago, some changes have been going on in 
the world.” 

‘‘No doubt; but I don’t see the papers now,” said 
stolid John. 

“You ought to see them. But I suppose you 
think that because the old Greeks and Romans did 
without newspapers you can do without them too. 

3ut you are wrong. By the way, you have heard of 
the Augean stables, no doubt?” 

John thought he had—was sure he had. 

‘¢ And of the labours of Hercules?” 

Yes, John had heard of them too—strange if he 
hadn’t. 

‘‘ Well, Hereules is come to life again, and has 
got a new broom, and our Augean stables are being 
swept out. But I am talking Greek to you, I sup- 

ose.” 

‘Worse than Greek. I don’t understand you a 
bit, Mr. Roundhand.” 

“Ah, you'll see. By the way, do you happen to 
know who is Lord Chancellor now ?” 

John did not know even that. 

‘‘T don’t suppose you do. He is the new broom I 
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believe he was even proud of his young wife, anj 
though her bloom was somewhat faded, John loved. 
as of yore, to sit by her side (not now on a knob}, 
chair, though a cheap one) and contemplate th, 
charms which had first enthralled him. Be this a; 
it might, I know that he cherished her as a thing of 
price, and would not allow, so far as he could 
prevent, his own anxious cares for the future to 
disturb her mind. And Sarah seemed evateful to 
her John, and desirous of pleasing him; very sub- 
missive, too, to his little whims, she would have been. 
I think, and very indulgent to his peculiarities, jf 
there had been any need for submission and indul- 
gence. 

But, notwithstanding all this, poor Sarah pined. 
She missed the fresh air and the freedom, porhaps, 
of her native place, and of High Beech Farm, with 
all its drawbacks. John had watchfully noticed this 
almost from the first; and now, of late, during the 
last. six months —dating, let us say, from the evening 
of the fireworks—she had more manifestly fallen off 
in health and spirits, giving way sometimes to tears 
om very slight occasions, as John thought, which 
——— him mightily. In truth, on looking back, 

ohn remembered that on that very evening just 
mentioned, on their return from the pyrotechnics, 
Sarah was suddenly seized with violent shakings 
and tremblings, which terminated in hysterics as 
soon as they reached their own little parlour. And 


was telling you of, and he is sweeping out the Augean | he had reproached himself at the time, as ho still 


stables—our Augean stables—with a vengeance. 


did, for having kept his tender little wife too long 


There will be nothing left for us lawyers to fatten on | standing.on the damp ground and in the miasmatic 


soon, they say. But it is an ill wind that blows no 
one any good; and you will be all the better for it 
—you’ll see. You won’t go with me to Westminster, 
I suppose?” 


‘‘T do not understand you, Mr. Roundhand,” | 


John reiterated; ‘‘only that you seem in high 
spirits,” he added. 

‘‘ And you are not so infected. Well, Pll go. 
You shall hear from me again soon.” 

‘‘T am always pleased to see you, you know, Mr. 
Roundhand,”’ said John. 


‘‘ Ah! you’ll have reason to say so this day week, | 


perhaps. We shall see.” 

And so he departed, leaving Tincroft in a brown 
study. 
to brown studies than ever. And not altogether 
without reason. At any rate, he had more than one 
source of disquietude. The first was im the unprofit- 
able nature of his engagements. Do what he might, 
he had found that grinding mathematics and classics in 
boarding-schools, at so much an hour (with frequent 
gaps between), is about on a par with brickmaking. 
To supplement this occupation, he had lately tried his 
hand (as his father Josiah had done before him) at 
literary composition, but thus far had failed in making 
any impression on stony-hearted editors. So, if the 
truth must be told, he was more than ever under a 
cloud, for his small reserve fund was melting slowly 
away. 

Next, our friend was under much concern regard- 
ing the health and comfort of the poor girl who was 
now his wife. He had conscientiously performed his 
promises, he had sought to make her happy; and he 
had found, if not happiness, yet a degree of quiet 
repose in this union, which perhaps compensated in 
some measure for the absence of more congenial 
companionship which perhaps he might have found 
in a more intellectual and cultivated help-meet. I 


For John had lately become more, addicted | 


| 


| 


| 





air of the: river-side meadow. Perhaps Tom Grigson 
could have better accounted for this sudden affection; 
but. he was a good fellow, and he did not. 

Another of Tincroft’s worries was in the increasing 
necessitv felt by his mother-in-law to those after- 
noor * lyings down” which used to excite his 
sympathy as well as to puzzle him, but the too 
obvious cause of which began slowly to dawn on 
John’s unsuspicious and unimaginative mind. 

With all these cares, however, John was not un- 
happy. To a considerable degree they were coun- 
teracted by the ‘‘ Mens conscia recti,”” which at any 
rate lightened his burden. Then his friend Grigson 
was constant. And lastly, if he wanted a litile good 
solid talk, was not there his old friend Mrs. Elizabeth 
Barry, with her cheerful, old-fashioned piety (old- 
fashioned, I mean, in her way of expressing it), and 
her favourite hymn-book, of which John became at 
last positively enamoured. He was ever a welcome 
guest at the Barrys; and in virtue of his family 
relationship to the obese old lady, Sarah was ad- 
mitted into her presence-chamber, not altogether 
without a beneficial effect. And this connection was 
advantageous in obtaining for Sarah the sometimes 
help, and sometimes sympathy, and sometimes cheer- 
ing companionship of little Mrs. Barry the younger, 
when John was away on his professional engage- 
ments, or racking his brains (alas! in vain, as It 
seemed) in a small closet about nine feet square, 
which he called his study. 

But a change was impending; and, to show how 
“great events from little causes spring,” (am 1 
right in my quotation?) his gracious Majesty ol 
Great Britain and Ireland was little aware how he 
was helping on John Tincroft’s fortunes when on 
a certain trivial occasion he changed his cabinet 
ministers, and, of necessity, appointed a new Lord 
Chancellor. 
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CHATTER XXXIII.—THE BREAKING OF THE CLOUD. 


«Tyororr v. Trncrort.—This suit is at last ended 
in favour of the Sussex branch of the family. His 
lordship, in giving judgment, remarked that what- 
ever doubts or uncertainties in relation to the legiti- 
mate heirship of John Tincroft, the claimant of that 
branch, might formerly have been entertained, had 
been entirely removed by the latest evidence produced 
ja his favour.”” So the newspaper report. 

“T congratulate you with all my heart,” said Mr. 
Roundhand when next they met. ‘‘ You won’t be a 
rich man, you know; but there is the estate, such as 
itis, unencumbered ; and though the funded property 
has been pretty considerably reduced, and may be 
more so before affairs are finally wound up, there 
will be something to patch up the old house with, 
and to give you a fixed income, if a small one.” 

“And I congratulate you too with a ‘ Hip, hip, 
hurrah!’ ’? shouted Tom Grigson, who had come in 
vith the lawyer. ‘‘ And won’t Dick be pleased? I 
tell you what, we must have another picnic for this, 
only it must be in the Tincroft grounds this time.” 

“Tt shall be as you please, Tom,” said John, 
faintly, and with a bewildered air, for the news had 
come upon him suddenly and unexpectedly. He had 
never less believed in the breaking of the cloud 
under which he had lain all his life, notwithstanding 
all his lawyer had said, than at the very moment 
when, looking up, he saw that the cloud was gone. 

On the whole, however, John Tincroft conducted 
himself with tolerable composure as soon as he clearly 
uderstood his altered circumstances. 

“Tam glad of it for Sarah’s sake,” he said. 
“Poor dear Sarah! she will rally now, I hope. It 


will be pleasant for her to live in the country again.”’ 
And so, after a while, they went to live in the 
country, John Tincroft and his Sarah, and Sarah’s 


mother. And they had, instead of a picnic, what 
they called a ‘‘house-warming,”’ at which were 
present Mr. Richard Grigson and his brother Tom, 
Mr. Rubric, Mr. Rackstraw, Mr. Roundhand and his 
confidential clerk, Mr. Foster, with sundry others. 
It took time to bring this about, however, for the old 
dilapidated house first had to be made habitable, 
and its grounds presentable tostrangers. And, after 
all, as the lawyer had predicted, Tincroft’s means of 
keeping up appearances and entertaining visitors 
were limited within narrow bounds. 

Great expectations were excited around Tincroft 

House, and in the not-far-off town of Trotbury, when 
it was known that a real 'Tincroft—the Tincroft—was 
coming to enjoy his own again. Tradesmen of all 
degrees, from the showy upholsterer of Trotbury 
to the indispensable butcher, baker, and grocer of 
the immediate village, looked forward to an acces- 
sion of custom, and left their cards at the door. The 
cards were graciously received ; but little came of it. 
Afamily of three, living in a few rooms in a large 
nansion, the rest being shut up, was not likely to 
make the fortunes of many tradespeople. So they 
drew off, disgusted, as their way too often is. 
_ In truth it was a quiet, recluse kind of life that 
John began to lead in his new home. He cultivated 
u0 friendships, and was soon dropped by the few 
Wealthier neighbours who at first made some ad- 
vances towards his acquaintance. In a short space 
of time, therefore, Tincroft House seemed to have 
teturned almost to its former condition. 

Nevertheless, this way of life suited John Tincroft | 
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perhaps better than any other would have done. He 
could study if and when he pleased. He could put 
pen to paper without caring much about the 
‘declined with thanks’? which had formerly damped 
his ardour; for if the editors would not print his 
lucubrations, he could read them in manuscript to 
his young wife, though poor Sarah was no wiscr 
when he had done than she had been before; and 
this served his purpose. And finally he could culti- 
vate his own cabbages and gather his own apples, 
and that privilege he did not count as nothing. 

At times, too, he received visitors. Now that he 
had obtained the estate, such as it was, his London 
relative, Mr. Rackstraw, found it pleasant enough to 
run down into the country for a few days in the 
autumn, under pretence of shooting, when he took up 
free quarters at Tincroft House and talked somewhat 
boastfully of the hand he had had in advancing 
John’s fortunes; or would have had if the dear 
fellow had gone out to India, as he had planned. 
John made him welcome enough; he would not have 
known how to do otherwise. But more welcome 
guests were Richard and Tom Grigson, who, some- 
times together and sometimes apart, periodically and 
for some years gave John the benefit and pleasure 
of their society. And on occasion of Tom’s marriage 
to Kate Elliston of the Mumbles, a part of their 
honeymoon was spent at Tincroft House, the unused 
state apartments being prepared and _ hospitably 
thrown open to them for that auspicious occasion. But 
respecting this matrimonial event we shall have some- 
thing to tell in a future chapter. Mr. Rubric, also, 
sometimes found his way to Tincroft House. And it 
is to be expressly stated that this gentleman, as well 
as those above mentioned, made themselves agreeable 
to Mrs. Tincroft by the respectful gallantry with 
which they treated her. 

John would fain have extended his hospitality to 
excellent Mrs. Barry, to whom he was, on more than 
one account, indebted. But she laughingly declined 
the invitation. ‘‘ When I travel the country in a 
showman’s van, as the fat woman of Oxford, I'll be 
sure to give you a call,” said she; ‘but till then, I 
think you must come and see mo sometimes, Mr. 
John.” Which he did. 

Once the Tincrofts received an unexpected call 
from Ralph Burgess, out of the far north, whose pro- 
fessional engagements in connection with a projected 
railroad (for it was at the time when railroads 
began to be surveyed) carried him southward. 

On this occasion John was taken aside by his 
visitor. 

‘‘You have heard nothing of Walter Wilson of 
late, I suppose ?”’ 

“Nothing,” said John, “except that he went to 
Australia soon after—not long after.” 

‘‘ Not long after your marriage. Truo. You will 
not be sorry to hear that he is not doing badly out 
there, I hope?” 

“ Sorry !”? Why should John be sorry? He was 
very glad, and so would Sarah be when she heard it. 

‘* But perhaps you will be surprised to hear that 
he is married ? ”’ 

‘Better news still,” said John. 
uncommonly happy to hear it.” 

And now, having made a sort of hero of one who 
became so without intending it, and in spite of himself, 
we here make our bow to John Tincroft, Bachelor, 
to bring him forward again as John Tincroft, Benedict, 
after many years. Beforetaking this stride, however, it 
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will be incumbent on us to leave him some little time 
to repose under his laurels, while we glance at the 
fortunes of two or more of the dramatis persone of this 
history. 





ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


Rosert BiLoomrie.pD, born on the 3rd of December, 
1766, was the youngest child of George Bloomfield, 
a tailor, at Honington, near Bury, in Suffolk. His 
mother, being left a widow, with six children, before 
Robert was a year old, took to school-keeping as a 
means of support, instructing her own children as 
well as those of her neighbours. Robert, a weak, 
delicate little fellow, had all the care she could bestow 
upon him; and it was probably owing to her watch- 
ful tenderness that he survived the diseases of child- 
hood, and emerged from them with some small 
degree of health and hardihood. She taught him to 
read his Bible, and, at some sacrifice to herself, sent 
him for three months to a boys’ academy at Ixworth, 
where he picked up the elements of writing, with 
perhaps a very little arithmetic. But while Robert 
was still a child his mother married again, and soon 
saw a second family rising around her. Robert had 
hardly completed his eleventh year when it was 
found expedient that he should be earning his living. 
Accordingly he was sent to his uncle, Mr. Austin, a 
farmer at Sapiston, who took him into his house in 
the capacity of ‘‘farmer’s boy,’ and seems to have 
treated him with a considerate but rather exacting 
kindness. Here and now it was that Robert gained 
that practical experience of life and hardship which 
subsequently supplied the material for the poem 
which forms the basis of his reputation. It does not 
appear how long the undersized, delicate boy con- 
tinued to drudge at a calling, the severest, perhaps, 
to which a child can be exposed—to rise with the 
lark, to face all weathers, to drive the plough, to 
fodder the cattle, to pull the turnips from the frozen 
soil, to feed the hogs, and to trudge at every one’s 
beck hither and thither throughout the livelong day. 
He did not improve in stature or sturdiness very 
much, and the farmer came e’er long to the conviction 
that little Rob was not exactly cut out for a farmer’s 
life. Of course he told the boy’s mother that much, 
and, as a consequence, she had to cast about for him 
in some other direction. 

She wrote to Robert’s elder brother George, who 
was then working at his trade of shoemaking in 
London. George replied by offering to make a 
shoemaker of the little fellow if his mother would 
fit him out and send him to town; but the mother 
had not the means of meeting this demand. There 
was, however, another brother who, following the 
paternal vocation, was in a condition to render the 
required assistance. Nathaniel Bloomfield,* the 





* Nathaniel Bloomfield was aman of considerable capacity, possessed 
of a certain poetic faculty, and of a consciousness of strength which to 


his brother Robert would have been of inestimable value. Nathaniel, 
perhaps stimulated by the success of Robert's ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy,” published 
a poem on “The Enclosure of Honington Green,” which, with other 
compositions, filled a volume as big as his brother's. It met with small 
encouragement. The wealthy landowners had no sympathy with one 
who declaimed against the practice of enclosing wastes, and the poem 
fetl dead almost from the press. Nathaniel himself would have been for- 
gotten too long ere this, had not Lord Byron ridiculed him in ‘‘ English 
Bards and Scotch Reviewers,” where the tailor poet is thus immortalised : 


“‘ Tf Phebus smiled on you, 
Bloomfield, why not on brother Nathan too? 
Him too the mania, not the muse, has seized ; 
Not inspiration but a mind diseased : 
And now no boor can seek his last abode, 
No common be enclosed, without an ode.” 





ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


tailor, was accordingly applied to, and he readi] 
consented to furnish clothing for his little brother, 
who at this time was getting towards fifteen. Not 
willing to trust the lad to the chances of the road, 
the good mother brought the boy to the great city 
herself ; and brother George, who records this cir- 
cumstance years after, says: ‘‘ I have him in my eye 
now, a little boy not bigger than boys generally are 
at twelve years old. When I met him and his 
mother at the inn in Bishopsgate Street, he strutted 
before us, dressed just as he came from keeping 
sheep, hogs, ete., his shoes filled full of stumps in 
the heels. Looking about him, he slipped down— 
his hob-nails not being used to a flat pavement. I re. 
member viewing him as he scampered up—how 
small he was. Little thought I that fatherless boy 
would be one day known and esteemed by the best 
and most learned men in the kingdom! My mother 
charged me, as I valued her blessing, to watch over 
him, to set good examples for him, and never to 
forget that he had lost his father.” 

George was a journeyman shoemaker (not a garret- 
master, as he has been ignorantly described), working 
along with other journeymen in the pay of a master 
tradesman. The garret in which he worked with his 
fellows was at No. 7, Pitcher’s Court, Little Bell 
Alley, Coleman Street. It was not much that he 
could do for Robert, but what he could do he did 
thoroughly and with all his heart. By degrees the 
boy acquired skill in his trade, and he would doubt- 
less have got on faster but for the fact that he was 
the Mercury—the flying messenger—of the synod of 
cordwainers who sat in those upper regions, and had 
to tramp up and down the stairs of 7, Pitcher’s 
Court, it is impossible to say how many times a day, 
in the capacity of errand-boy. He fetched them 
beer when they were thirsty, and brought their 
meals from the cookshop. Then along with the 
dinner beer he brought in yesterday’s newspaper 
—for the times were politically critical, and it 
was not to be supposed that a synod of shoe- 
makers would fail to sit in judgment on national 
affairs. The French Revolution had not broken out, 
but there were signs and portents in the political 
atmosphere, and that outburst of gory freedom and 
fanaticism was already casting its shadow before. 
So Robert had to read the newspaper aloud to tho 
brethren of the lapstone, gathering such small items 
of knowledge as he might from its scanty columns 
and the comments of his elders. He appears to have 
been but a boggling reader, often meeting with 
words he could not understand, and which his 
hearers themselves could not explain. He com- 
plained of this to George, and George, ever willing to 
help him, bought for him “one day at a stall a very 
ill-used dictionary for fourpence, by the aid of which 
he was soon able to comprehend the long and beau- 
tiful speeches of Burke, Fox, and North.” In this way 
the boy gradually picked up the meanings of words, 
and by treasuring what he gained, made for himself a 
vocabulary—the first and indispensable element of 
success in the vocation for which he was uncon- 
sciously preparing. At this time, too, he began to 
attend a place of worship in the Old Jewry, where 
the Rev. Mr. Fawcett preached to a large and genteel 
congregation. The place was crowded, and Robert 
had to stand in the aisle, but he rarely missed the 
Sunday evening lecture. George attended too, and 
was much struck with the preacher, ‘ whose Jan. 
guage,” he says, ‘was just such as the ‘Rambler 
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js written in.” Robert reaped a double profit from 
the ministrations of the popular preacher—he not 
only gained “enlarged notions of Providence,” to 
use the phrase of his elder brother, but he learned 
the right pronunciation of hard words, “ and other- 
wise improved himself.” Occasionally he accom- 
panied George to one of those popular debating 
sooieties which, but a few years later, the Government 
saw fit to suppress; and on still rarer occasions he 
looked on at the performance of a tragedy at Covent 
Garden. Some of the shoemakers took in publica- 
tions in sixpenny numbers, works on history, travels, 
and geography, and these Robert was accustomed to 
read aloud as their owners plied their industry ; but 
the work which gave him most pleasure was the 
“London Magazine,” the reviews in which had for 
him a special attraction, only exceeded by the fas- 
cinations of the ‘‘ Poets’ Corner.” 

When Robert had been about two years in London, 
he one day surprised George by reciting a song which 
he had composed to an old tune. George, charmed 
with the smoothness of the verses, persuaded him to 
send them to the editor of their paper, in the ‘‘ Poets’ 
Corner” of which they appeared ere long. We copy 
them here as the first known composition of the 
author of ‘‘ The Farmer’s Boy :”— 


‘*THE MILKMAID; OR, THE FIRST OF MAY. 


“Hail, May ! lovely May! how replenish’d my pails ! 
The young dawn overspreads the east streak’d with gold! 
My glad heart beats time to the laugh of the vales, 
And Colin’s voice rings through the woods from the fold. 


“The wood to the mountain submissively bends, 
Whose blue misty summits first glow with the sun! 
See thence a gay train by the wild rill descends 
To join the glad sports :—hark! the tumult’s begun. 


“Be cloudless, ye skies! Be my Colin but there, 
Not the dew-spangled bents on the wide level dale, 
Nor morning’s first blush, can more lovely appear 
Than his looks, since my wishes I could not conceal. 


“Swift down the mad dance, while blest health prompts to 
move 
We'll count joys to come, and exchange vows of truth ; 
And haply, when age cools the transports of love, 
Decry, like good folks, the vain pleasures of youth.” 


About this time Robert got the loan of more books 
from a somewhat singular character who was his 


fellow-lodger. Among the new acquisitions were 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons,” Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’ 
anda few romances. The ‘‘ Seasons” possessed for 
him an irresistible charm, and he spent nearly all his 
leisure time in poring over the volume. But now 
there suddenly befell him what seemed a sad misfor- 
tune, but which proved in the sequel a real and 
priceless boon. y the laws of the shoemakers’ 
trade, no one was allowed to be a journeyman who 
had not first served an apprenticeship; and as Robert 
was transgressing this law, the men .threatened his 
master and brother with legal proceedings if he con- 
tnued working without his indentures. The lad 
had no other resource than to quit the garret, and 
fearful of embroiling his brother with the members 
of the trade, he did so at once—returning to his 
uncle Austin, who received him kindly. Whether 
Robert resumed at Sapiston his vocation of farmer’s 
boy does not appear, though he doubtless led no life 
of idleness; what is certain is that at this time he 
looked upon nature under the influence of new feel- 
ings, and with the consciousness of new faculties. 

€ poetic inspiration which had its birth in Pitcher’s 
ourt grew strong amid the charms of the country; 





and a nameless something, to use his own expression, 
‘* hovered round his heart,”’ while ‘a genuine trans- 
port in his bosom glowed.” His stay at Sapiston was 
but short, but it was long enough to work a revolu- 
tion in his thoughts, and to inform his mind with a 
new and definite resolve. 

At the expiration of some two months he returned 
again to London, and was apprenticed to a Mr. 
Dunbridge, a ladies’ shoemaker, who kindly received 
him without a premium. And now, left much to 
his own devices—for George remained with him but 
a short time—Robert passed several uneventful 
years, working at his trade, reading such books, 
especially such poets, as came in his way, learning to 
play on the fiddle, and corresponding now and then 
with his brother George, who had left London. The 
fiddle we can well imagine was an invaluable re- 
source and a cherished companion to the lonely and 
thoughtful lad; we know that he learned to play 
well upon it, and it is presumable that to his ear the 
strings were at times articulate voices mysteriously 
re-echoing dimmest thoughts and fancies unutterable 
by any language at his command. But dear as the 
fiddle was, or might have been, it was destined to be 
supplanted by a treasure still dearer; for when 
Robert had attained the age of twenty-three, it 
happened, as George tells us, that he ‘“ took a fancy 
to Mary Anne Church, a comely young woman of 
Woolwich, whose father was a boat-builder in the 
Government yard there.”” The natural consequence 
followed ere long—Robert married the ‘comely 
young woman,” and in announcing the fact in a 
letter to his brother, merely stated that he had 
“sold his fiddle, and got a wife.” The selling of 
the fiddle was significant enough, though Robert in 
his bridal joy could make light of it. The proceeds 
of the fiddle, it is likely, bought the marriage ring 
or paid the wedding fees; at any rate, it is plain 
that both bride and groom were poor as they were 
loving and thoughtless, for they had no household 
furniture, nor the means of procuring any, and it 
took them some years of hard labour and sparing 
self-denial to get out of furnished lodgings into a 
single room the contents of which were their own 
property. The home of the young couple was at 
14, Bell Alley; and besides the single room in what 
appears to have been an artisan’s lodging-house, 
Robert had the privilege of working in the garret 
along with six or seven other journeymen. Here he 
wrought at his trade, while the young wife occupied 
herself in the room below in such employment as she 
could procure. In this upper garret it was that 
Robert Bloomfield commenced the composition of the 
‘“‘ Farmer’s Boy,” the idea of which had been formed 
during that last visit to Sapiston, and which had 
been maturing itself in his mind through all these 
years. He shaped out the smooth iambics deliberately 
amid the clatter of that noisy workshop, writing 
down the finished verses as opportunity occurred: the 
whole of the second and third books were completely 
finished and corrected, and garnered in his memory, 
before a single word of the seven or eight hundred 
lines they contain was written on paper—a remark- 
able instance of concentration considering his want 
of previous training. This must have been about 
the happiest period of the poet’s life; and evidence 
is not wanting that the calm peacefulness he enjoyed 
was unconsciously reflected upon those around him. 
As he ripened in faculty and felt his growing power, 
his whole nature expanded in kindness and benevo- 
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lence. ‘I never knew his equal,” says his brother, 
‘‘for mildness of temper, and goodness of disposi- 
tion; and he was universally praised by those who 
knew him best as the best of husbands, an indulgent 
father, and a quiet neighbour.” 

The production of the ‘ Farmer’s Boy” was not a 
very rapid business. Married at twenty-four, Bloom- 
field had reached his thirty-second year before the 
poem was entirely completed. Nor was it destined 
immediately to see the light. Its pictorial truthful- 
ness and artless simplicity were not in accordance 
with the fashion of the time, which preferred the 
stately and rigid classicism of the heroic school. But 
that fashion had been already assailed by Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and others, and the best judges 
saw that it would have to give way in favour of more 
popular and natural forms of expression. The 
‘‘Farmer’s Boy’ was destined to aid materially in 
bringing about the inevitable change; but this was 
what the London publishers could not see, and, one 
after another, they returned the manuscript to the 
poet, declining to have anything to do with it, and 
sometimes qualifying their refusal with comments 
anything but encouraging. At last Robert took it to 
the editor of the ‘‘ Monthly Mirror,” and this gentle- 
man put it into the hands of Capel Lofft—a name 
well known through the harsh satire of Lord Byron, 
who describes its owner as “ preface-writer general 
to distressed versemen,” ete. Lofft saw the sterling 
merits’ of the work, and undertook the task of bring- 
ing it before the public. By his representations, the 
firm of Messrs. Vernon and Hood were induced to 
purchase the copyright, and in March, 1800, the 
work was brought out in a handsome form, and illus- 
trated with engravings on wood somewhat after the 
manner of Bewick. A copy of this first edition is 
before us (printed by Bensley for Vernon and Hood), 
and considering the date of its appearance, is cer- 
tainly an excellent specimen of typography. Mr. 
Hood, who negotiated the transaction with Bloom- 
field, was the father of the famous Thomas Hood, 
who ‘sang the song of the shirt.” It is upon record 
that he bought the manuscript for ten pounds ; but, 
finding very soon that he was reaping a large profit 
by the transaction, he sent for the poet, made the ten 
pounds fifty pounds, and granted him an equal share 
in all future profits—the result being that altogether 
Robert received for the ‘‘ Farmer’s Boy” two hun- 
dred pounds besides the fifty. 

The shoemaker-poet began now to be talked of far 
and wide; the tide of notoriety set in, and there 
were not wanting people who would have made a lion 
of him if they could. But the excitement of popu- 
larity was too much for the frail physique of the poet, 
and he had to seclude himself from fussy and flatter- 
ing admirers. Moreover, being appointed by the 
Duke of Grafton to the post of Undersealer of Writs 
in the Seal Office, he had to relinquish that—the very 
idea of stamping documents that were to send poor 
people to prison being wormwood to his imagination. 
So ho wrought on at his shoemaking, sometimes 
dropping the last and wax-ends to take up the pen, 
and sometimes constructing /Zolian harps, which the 
admirers of his poems were willing to buy. 

Two years after the appearance of the ‘“‘ Farmer’s 
Boy,” Bloomfield published a second volume of 
poems under the title of ‘‘ Rural Tales.” Four years 
later (in 1806) appeared his ‘‘ Wild Flowers.” 
‘Tho Banks of the Wye ”’ did not see the light until 
1811; and later came ‘‘ May Day with the Muses.” 


ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 


These form the chief of his works, but the period of 
their production was one of much anxiety and per- 
sonal suffering to their author. Relying probably 
on the continuance of his prosperity and his powers, 
he was tempted to go into the bookselling trade—a 
fatal mistake in one who had none of the adaptations 
for business—and of course he failed and had to bo 
made a bankrupt. The disgrace, as he bitterly con- 
sidered it, preyed heavily on his mind, and almost 
prostrated his frame; and at times the fearful dread 
came over him that he should lose his reason. Some 
kind friends at this time projected a tour in Wales, 
and invited him to accompany them, and it was on 
his return from this expedition that he wrote “The 
Banks of the Wye,” for which that journey in search 
of health furnished the principal materials. 

But the desiderated health was not to be won. 
After a few more years of striving and suffering in 
London, Bloomfield bade adieu to the great city, and 
removed to Shefford, in Bedfordshire, where, soothed 
by the society of his friendly neighbour, Mr. Whit- 
bread, and by the companionship of nature, he dwelt 
during the remainder of his life. His latter years 
were clouded by severe affliction: by 1819 he had 
nearly lost his sight, and was almost a confirmed 
hypochondriac; and he died on the 19th of August, 
1823, in his fifty-seventh year. The house in which 
he lodged and died at Shefford is now known as 
Bloomtield House, but of the poet himself it would 
seem the inhabitants of the place have little recol- 
lection. He was buried at Campton, in the quiet 
country churchyard, where the green branches wave 
over his grave, and where a plain head-stone records 
the dates of his birth and death, and adds, “ Let his 
wild native wood-notes tell the rest.”” He had no 


worldly wealth to leave his widow and children, for 


he died in debt. They were provided for, however, 
in some measure, by the publication of his ‘‘ Remains,” 
in two volumes; and we must not forget to state in 
their honour that, out of the provision thus raised 
for them, they discharged the debts due by the 
deceased. 

‘‘ The character of Bloomfield,” says u discrimi- 
native critic, ‘‘was exceptional, or rather, he be- 
longed to an exceptional class, whose peculiarities of 
moral structure are not often made conspicuous by 
gifts like his. It is not merely that he was a poet, 
and liable to the weaknesses and sufferings that 
beset the poetic temperament. That may be said of 
Burns, for instance, and yet between the morale of 
tho two men there is only one feature of resemblance, 
that of indifference to gainful pursuits for their own 
sake. It might be said of Byron, and he, like 
Robert, had an extraordinarily delicate brain and 
nervous system, though he was zo¢ indifferent to 
money, extravagant as he was. It might be said of 
Campbell, and. with a greater approximation to a 
likeness in difference ; for Campbell was a shrinking, 
timid creature, who might very well have lost his 
reason without surprising any one. But all these 
men were more or less ‘ of the earth, earthy.’ They 
had all of them instincts of self-estimation, of self- 
protection, of retaliation, of acquisition, of circum- 
spection and secrecy, in sufficient strength to place 
them on terms of partial equality with the brute 
mass of cunning and selfishness every man must 
encounter in a busy life. But Bloomfield was not 
' only as destitute of the protective and aggressive 
| instincts we have mentioned as any being could well 
. be and yet retain the generical description of man- 
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hood, but he was endowed with a disposition whose 
spontaneous outiiow of goodness and love made the 
absence of anything like body-guard, warder, or 
arrison, doubly hazardous. He was one of those 
who thought literally nothing of his own sufferings, 
or his own kind actions, and everything of what 
others endured, and what they did for him. In all 
he has written there is nothing like a complaint— 
there is nothing like a boast—there is nothing like a 
sarcasm—there is absolutely no burst of indignation, 
and no expression of pure-hearted displeasure which 
does not seem ashamed of itself, and half-inclined to 
tremble into tears of pity.” 
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IX.—THE BLACK COUNTRY: DUDLEY. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when we arrived at 
Dudley. We had but little time to spare, and we im- 
mediately made our way to the castle. We had 
seen it from afar. Once the centre of an extensive 
woodland district, the stronghold of independence, 
and sometimes of the marauder, it is even now 
picturesquely surrounded by wood. ‘The noble earl 
to whom it gives title, and who is owner of a con- 
siderable portion of the surrounding district, allows 
the townspeople the free use of the grounds as a 
public park. A short walk leads us to the lodge, 
and we pass through the gate into the demesne. At 
once we feel ourselves in the presence of the past. 
All around is grey and solemn antiquity. 

We advance through the warder’s tower,—to the 
right of which stands the watch-tower,—pass the 
runed turrets, go through the triple gates (massive, 
hoary, and each, of old, portcullised), and enter the 
green courtyard of the castle. On one side stands 
the roofless and lonely mansion; on the other, 
the citadel. In the former, the grand entrance 
aud colonnade; the great banqueting-room; the 
justice-hall, lit by an oriel window; the ante-rooms 
and staircases; the kitchen, with its huge fire- 
places, vaults, and cellars; the chapel, and the 


dungeon beneath it; the well from which the house- | 
hold drew their water,—all are visible, and can | 


readily be seen and traced. Imagination has but to 
wave her wand, and the courtyard is thronged, as of 
old, with armed knights, fair dames, and brilliant 
cavaleades about to engage in the tourney; or it is 
night, and the solemn hymn is chanted at the altar, 
or these desolate hails are lit up with splendour, re- 
sonant with music, and filled with the gallant and 
the gay.* Yet our thoughts gather round other 
scenes and persons associated more or less with this 
place: they dwell on Guildford and the Lady Jane, 
their tragic and bloody fate; we see Edmund at the 
block in 1510; John, forty-three years after, mount- 
ing the scaffold; George, a prisoner at Milan; and 
leicester drinking the poisoned cup which he had 
himself prepared for his countess. Again and again 
the castle has changed hands;{ and many a sad tale 
is bound up in its history. 

Passing the ruined stables and granaries (which 





* A gang of coiners once took up their quarters here, and imposed on 
the good old-fashioned people by strange noises and alarming appear- 
ances, which gave it the name of ‘‘ The Haunted Castle.” They were ex- 
pelled by a fire in 1750. 

t The Ward family has been engrafted on the Dudley by the marriage 
Chey caushter of the latter to a son of the former in the reign of 

aries I, 
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extend from the triple gateway to the keep-terrace) 
and ascending the castle hill, we came to a rustic cot 
standing near the keep, and built from its ruins. A 
board informed us that a guide and refreshments 
might be had within. We found it filled with visi- 
tors. The grounds are very extensive, picturesque, 
and diversified ; here opening to view delicious peeps 
of landscape,—and in such spots seats invite the 
visitor to stay,—there winding amid slopes thick 
with trees and foliage, or turning into some pleasant 
lawn, or sinking into some deep glen leading to some 
dark and frightful cavern. 

On the visit of the British Association to Dudley 
in 1865, the principal cave (or series of caves) was 
lit up by thousands of candles and numerous coloured 
lamps, which, reflected in the dark waters of the 
canal, and twinkling along the temporary way, pro- 
duced a weird-like effect, dimly disclosing chambers 
and galleries, pillars and arches, in long succes- 
sion. These are not natural formations, but have 
been produced by the continued excavation of the 
limestone, immense quantities of which are used in 
the neighbourhood* and sent to various parts of the 
kingdom. A large party assembled, and an address 
was delivered by Sir Roderick Murchison. Professor 
Phillips (President of the Association) invited him, as 
the ‘‘ Chief of Siluria, and rightful Descendant of the 
Trilobites,”’ to tell them something of ‘his ancestral 
domain,” and Sir Roderick proceeded to relate 
how he had discovered the Kingdom of Siluria in 
the strata lying under Montgomery, Radnor, and 
Salop; how he had verified it in Germany, Norway, 
Sweden, and beyond the Ural Mountains; how, in 
admiration of the gallant Caractacus, the ancient 
king of the Silurian race, he had adopted the name 
of Siluria; how in Dudley the formation, upheaved 
as it was among the coal measures, broken and 
dislocated, was nevertheless surpassingly rich in the 
fossils of Siluria, presenting to the geologist more 
perfect specimens perhaps than the rocks of any 
other region. 

We were not allowed on this occasion to enter the 
caverns (which, however, I had seen on a hurried 
visit some years before), but found ample interest 
and enjoyment in the open grounds. These are 
everywhere mined and counter-mined. Here we 
looked down through an opening into the tunnel 
through which the canal we have mentioned flows, 
and saw the boats moving to and fro, and heard the 
voices and tramp of the boatmen coming up with 
unearthly sound from the deep. Presently we 
reached the open cutting, where the boats are seen 
entering and leaving the tunnel. Anon, as we 
pursued our way, the eye caught some distant view 
of hills and dales, woods and villages, populous towns 
and busy seats of manufacture. And just as we 
completed our round, and again, on our return, ap- 
proached the keep, the church bells of Dudley struck 
up a merry peal, the new moon shone over the tops 
of the trees, and we thought we had never beheld a 
more pleasant scene. 

But the great sight of all was to come. After 
taking tea in the little cottage we proceeded to visit 
the keep. More than a thousand years have passed 
since its walls were raised. Originally consisting of 
four towers, flanked by spacious curtains, it was 
partly demolished by the forces of the Commonwealth, 
and two only of the towers remain. It is entered by 


* From 250,000 to 300,000 tons are used yearly in the Dudley district. 
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a Gothic gateway, having a formidable portcullis. 
From under the gateway a spiral staircase leads to 
the battlemented summit. The night grew dark. We 
ascended slowly and cautiously to the top, the cross- 
shaped arrow-ports dimly lighting our way. And 
now we stood on the parapet. <A strange and won- 
drous view presented itself on every side. Darkness 
had set in; but innumerable fires reared high their 
blazing crests, glowing furnaces reddened the night, 
and lit the country all around for many a mile. It 
was the great South Staffordshire coal and iron field 
on which we were looking—the field from which 
ten million tons of coal are raised yearly, and— 
though the beds are in many parts worked out—a 
million tons of iron produced from the ore! The 
flames which lit the sky were those of the ironworks 
and coke-ovens. The manufacture of iron from the 
clay ironstones is conducted on a very large scale in 
furnaces constructed at great cost, and kept constantly 
at work for a long time. 

Described in their simplest form, these furnaces 
consist of a receptacle at the bottom for the fused 
iron to collect in, and from which it can be drawn 
off from time to time; a chamber to receive and 
fuse the mixture of ore, flux, and fuel, put in 
from the top, and a blast to produce intense heat. 
Before using a furnace for iron-making, it must 
be heated, or put in blast, an operation which 
requires a fortnight or three weeks to perform. 
The coal for the manufacture of iron must be coked, 
to separate the sulphur and other substances con- 
tained in it. A ton of coals will produce from ten 
to eleven hundredweight of coke, and occupies from 
twelve to fourteen days in the process, which, in Staf- 
fordshire, is as follows :—the coal is heaped in a form 
resembling a large beehive; it is set on fire; the 
top is covered with a layer of clay or earthy sub- 
stance; and it is then left to smoulder till it is done. 

It gave additional interest to the castle to re- 
member—it is perhaps its greatest distinction— 
that the art of smelting iron by coal, to which the 
vast development of our iron manufacture is due— 
was discovered by a former proprietor, Dud Dudley, 
at a time—about 250 years since—when our forests 
were becoming exhausted by the charcoal-burners, 
and the iron manufacture itself seemed threatened 
with extinction; that the same Dud Dudley (who 
was born here) was the first to point out the impor- 
tant fact that in this highly-favoured island the 
iron and coal frequently lie together, a circumstance 
almost if not altogether unparalleled elsewhere. 
While a Dudley may, therefore, be said to be the 
preserver of our national iron manufacture, and the 
founder of that of South Staffordshire, and to a great 
extent of Birmingham trade—nay, almost of Birming- 
ham itself (since his discovery gave that first great 
impulse to its industry, which was seconded by the 
invention of the steam-engine)—the present proprietor 
also is a great ironmaster, and here in Dudley, on 
his own property, has the ore, and the coal, and the 
limestone to smelt it.* And not far off is the famous 
fireclay for the furnaces and the crucibles. 

What a scene is here presented to the eye. And 
night after night, all the year round, the same 
strange and unearthly spectacle may be witnessed. 
And thus it has been for centuries! 





* Both lime and clay are required for smelting. If the ore is clayey 
(as in Dudley) lime must be added; if chalky, it must be mixed with 
clay. The coal takes up the oxygen; the lime and the clay unite and 
form “ slag ;” and the metal is thus separated, 
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“The ages roll backward as we gaze. Back, more 
than 220 years, and the castle is tilled with soldiers 
and Cromwell’s ‘“Ironsides” are thundering at its 
gates, and battering at its walls, for it was one of the 
last that held out for Charles1. Back, four or five 
hundred more, and the coal and iron field is a wild 
forest, and the first of the now innumerable host of 
miners is turning up the soil, and smelting the ore 
with the charcoal prepared, from the wood grown on 
the spot, by the burners. Back, yet another 500 
years (1,100 from our own era), and men are diggin 
out the limestone from the hill, to build the castle, 
which is beginning to rise on itssummit. Back—yet 
back, for ages and ages—now, the forest has dis- 
appeared, and we behold a deep sea basin deserted 
by the waters, which have left behind prodigious 
masses of organic remains (no other spot in all 
England has such wondrous relics); still back, and 
a wild and tempestuous ocean is rolling through this 
central England, from amid which the nei ghbouring 
hill-tops rise as islets, while icebergs gleam and 
sparkle in the sun; backward still, till the sea has 
again withdrawn, and the ages are reached in which 
the vast primeval forests (that, crushed, and lon 
intensely compressed, now constitute our coal-fields) 
are revealed to view; and then back, back, till all is 
lost in chaos! Deep are the mysteries beneath our 
feet. We see before us in these Dudley hills (a 
chain of three, crossing the upper and lower coal 
measures) the Silurian mounds, which are among 
the very oldest of all geological formations; yet the 
ages are terribly commingled. In times unknown to 
man, some fearful convulsion has here agitated the 
earth, has thrown up huge masses from profoundest 
depths, and buried others in the yawning chasm; 
has torn, and dislocated, and hurled about the 
various strata, till they presented, as they still 
present, a frightful and an amazing spectacle! And 
more, there are probably at this very time fires 
burning almost beneath our feet which have been so 
burning, intensely, for perhaps hundreds of years; 
and great cinders, many tons in weight, and masses 
of matter melted and changed into a_ glass-like 
substance, are met among the ashes by the miner. 

Just opposite the Castle Hill is the Wren’s Nest, 
the most remarkable of all these Silurian mounds, in 
that curious shape which gives it its name, its won- 
drous geological character, and its vast cavernous 
excavations. Hugh Miller describes it as ‘an 
elliptical crater-like hollow that has been grooved 
deeply by the hand of Nature along the flat summit, 
so as to form a huge nest, into which the gigantic 
roc of Eastern story might drop a hundred such 
eggs as are familiar to the students of the great 
voyage of Sinbad.” These hills, indeed, are little 
else than masses of ancient animal remains, a kind 
of marine catacombs, almost every particle organic! 
Specially and everywhere famous is Dudley for its 
trilobites and encrinites—the former, which has been 
called the Dudley locust, from its peculiar abundance 
in this neighbourhood, being among the oldest in- 
habitants of our planet, and of rare interest to the 
geologist—clad in close, fine-jointed, symmetrical 
armour (¢.e., when in its adult condition, which it 
reached through a score of metamorphoses), and 
furnished with hundreds of beautiful octagonal eyes, 
that enabled it, as it lay at the bottom of the sea, to 
look horizontally in every direction ; the latter a kind 
of zoonic lily, with a stem, or vertebral column, of 
many thousand curious bones, the flower-like head 
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having innumerable arms for seizing and holding 
its prey. ‘‘Perhaps the stone-lilies of the Upper 
Silurian rocks of Dudley in England,” says Principal 
Dawson, of Canada, ‘‘are the most beautiful of 
Paleozoic animals.’’ With these, corals, madrepores, 
nophytes, and other forms are associated. ‘‘ There 


ishardly a space of a pin’s point which is not occupied 
by the remains of some creature in which the breath 
of life was enjoyed countless millions of years ago.’’* 
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| the Old Red, the Carboniferous, the Saliferous, or 
| the Oolitic systems.”” So that the whole pre-human 
| history of the earth may be said to be written and 
epitomised here for our reading. 
| And we command here a full and unequalled view 
| of the most busy and densely concentrated scene of 
| industry in the whole world! How many thousands 
| are here employed in the depth and darkness of the 


maine! There are more than five hundred coal mines 


ENTRANCE TO DUDLEY CAVERNS, 


The Wren’s Nest forms a kind of stepping-stone 
fom the Castle Hill to Sedgeley Beacon (the loftiest 
of the three), whose summit, the highest table-land 
inEngland, illumined of old by the flames of Druid 
sacrifice, commands a noble and extensive view. 
‘These are the most remarkable eminences in the 
Dudley coal basin, into the midst of which they have 
\een thrust from the far depths below. 

We are indeed in the ‘classic land” of the 
geologist ; a most interesting and valuable ‘ forma- 
ton,” of which Birmingham is the centre.t The 
Judley coal-field is surrounded by the lower new 
ted sandstone, a wonderful natural filter, whose size 
8a thousand square miles, and which, receiving the 
ranfall of a wide area, is capable of supplying 
twenty gallons of pure water daily to each of ten 
nillions of people! ‘‘ And in such close proximity,” 
says Hugh Miller, ‘“‘are the geological systems in 
this part of the country, that he who passes the night 
2 Birmingham on the Lower New Red Sandstone, 
may go and take an early breakfast in the Silurian, 





sa E. Taylor, F.G.S. 
aoe visitor should be furnished with Professor Peete Jukes’s “Map 
tobe uth Staffordshire Coal Field,” which will lend a tenfold interest 
0 his observations, 


in South Staffordshire, varying in depth from twenty 
to fifteen hundred feet, and averaging ten—while 
rarely, if ever, exceeding fifty—acres in extent. All 
around us they open their black mouths, and men 
descend into them. How often they go down never 
to return, or to be brought up crushed, and choked, 
and blasted! In some of these mines the deadly gas 
has ere now collected till it burst with the force of 
scores of barrels of gunpowder. Yet more accidents 
occur from the mines falling in than from explo- 
sions,—the pillars that are left in digging out the 
coal giving way. It was calculated some years ago 
that the deaths by casualties in the coal-mines of 
South Staffordshire equalled 74 in every 1,000 persons 
employed in them; that there were 50 per cent. 
more deaths from colliery casualties in South Staf- 
fordshire than in all the other coal-fields of the 
country; and that while in Great Britain generally 
it cost 16:2 lives to raise a million tons, in the South 
Staffordshire district (including Shropshire and Wor- 
cestershire) it cost 26°8, and in South Staffordshire 
itself yet more. And hard and dreary is the miner’s 
life ! 

But if thousands drudge in the mine to bring up 
the raw material, what tens of thousands labour 
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above ground to prepare and fashion that material | 
for our use! The light and glare of many towns 
and villages meet our gaze as we stand on Dudley 
heights; not a few among them are famous for some 
special iron manufacture. One town is noted for 
anchors, chains, and cables; another for awl-blades 
and bridle-bits; a third for locks, keys, and traps ; 
« fourth for saddlers’ ironmongery ; a fifth for gas- 
pipes, coach-springs, axles, screws, bolts, and hinges. 
‘Things which singly are of small and even trifling 
account, are in many cases, when produced wholesale, 
a means of living for thousands. And the catalogue 
of South Staffordshire ironware is endless, remind- 
ing us of the amazing variety of shapes into which 
iron is fashioned, from a needle or a watch-spring to 
2 house, a church, or a ship,* and how lost we 
should be without it. How strange it seems that 
while, as Mr. Ruskim observes, “it stains the great 
earth wherever yourcan see it, far and wide, is the 
substance appointed ‘to colour the globe for the sight, 
as well as subdue it ‘to the service of man, and is in 
some sort the sunshime and light of landscape, so far 
as that light depends on the ground,”’ it is never 
found pure im nature save in our visitors, the 
meteors, from other worlds, and but rarely else- 
where, except in the laboratory; and that no one 
can tell how or when the art of smelting it was 
discovered. England is particularly rich in iron ore, 
and makes more iron than all other Huropean coun- 
tries together 

‘“‘The richest iron veins,” as it has been said, 
‘‘ without coal to fuse and separate the metal from the 
dross—the finest coal without iron tools to excavate 
it from its veins—would be of little value; and not 
loss important to both is the limestone which, as a 
flux, separates the metal frorathe ore.” The associa- 
tion of the iron, coal, and limestone in Dudley and 
its neighbourhood makes each and all especially 
valuable. And according to Elihu Burritt, ‘it is 
not a figure of speech, but a geological fact, that in 
some, if not in all parts of the Black Country, the 
coal and lime are packed together in alternate layers, 
in almost the very proportion for the furnace requisite 
to give the proper flux to the melted iron.f Thus 
nature has not only put the requisite raw material 
side by side, but has actually mixed them in right 
proportions for use, and even supplied mechanical 
suggestions for going to work to coin these deposits 
into a currency better than gold alone to the 
country.” And the abundance of railway, road, 
and canal conveyance adds to its value immensely. 


FEVER. 


Pernaps, of all the diseases to which man is subject, 
fevers constitute the best marked class. Unlike many 
complaints, the discrimination, or, as doctors say, the 
‘‘diagnosis” of which tries, and often sorely tries, 
the physician’s ingenuity, the commencement of fever 
is always self-evident to the patient himself. Except 
already stricken down, he says to his medical adviser, 
‘“‘T am feverish,” and, in saying this, the patient is 





* Cast-iron of the value of £1 sterling, converted into ordinary ma- 
chinery, is worth £4; in large ornamented work, £45; in buckles and 


similar kinds of fancy work, £600 ; in neck-chains, £1,300. Bar-iron of 
the value of £1 sterling is worth, in the form of knives, £36; needles, 
£70; penknife-blades, £950; polished buttons and buckles, £890; 
balance-springs of watches, £5,000. 

t The blast furnaces of South Staffordshire probably consume 250,000 





to 300,000 tons of limestone per annum. 


FEVER. 


never mistaken, though as to the kind, or type, which 
the feverishness may assume, that is a matter generally 
beyond the scope of the patient’s own knowledge. 
Whatever the type or sort of disease the feverishness 
may eventually assume, one invariable symptom 
characterises every fever attack, namely, increased 
animal heat, mostly preceded by shivering. Hence 
comes the very name fever, from ferbeo, or ferro 
to be hot. x 

It must be obvious to all who have had even but 
small experience of this class of complaints, that 
fevers, considered as to their gravity, vary much in 
degree. Between the feverishness, for example, 
which accompanies a cold, and typhus, the variation 
of gravity is enormous, leaving out of account variety 
of type. It will be equally obvious to persons who, 
having had competent experience, reflect on the 
matter, that fevers differ much in their nature, or, as 
physicians say, ‘‘their type.” Thus, whilst certain 
fevers—of which those of measles and smallpox may 
be mentioned—are attended each by a peculiar erup- 
tion, certain other fevers run their course with no 
eruption whatever. Equally conspicuous, in respect 
to the eruptive fevers, is the circumstance that, 
except in rare instances, each of them only occurs 
once in the same individual’s life. 

Another prominent poimt to note im relation to 
fevers is, that whilstsome are infectious, others are 
not. The imfectiousness of smallpox, scarlet fever, 
measles, and some others belonging to the same list, 
has never been doubted. Here it may be most con- 
venientto explain that the determination as to whether 
some given disease be infectious or the contrary is, 
so far from beimg easy, often difficult, one may even 
say impossible. I use the word infection rather 
than contagion, because it includes a wider range 
of notions. Contagion means propagation of a 
disease by contact alone, whereas infection, to be 
etymologically correct, should mean propagation of 
a disease by either contact or emanations, or, lastly, 
by both. Now, as stated, it is by no means an easy 
matter to arrive at a conclusion upon the point 
whether certain diseases be infectious or the contrary. 
For example, in 1832, the year when Asiatic cholera 
first appeared amongst us, the common belief in 
respect to it was that the disease was powerfully 
infectious, whereas now the common belief is that 
Asiatic cholera is propagated by one individual taking 
into his system a certain vegetable germ that had 
previously, but not immediately, emanated from 
choleraic patient. Many parallel cases might be 
cited, but it is sufficient here to observe that the 
question of infectiousness or non-infectiousness is, 
even now, often held in suspense, often decided 
negatively by physicians, in cases when popular 
belief, arriving too fast at conclusions, determines 
the question affirmatively. 

The best classification of fevers has been a keen 
subject of debate by physicians at different times. 
Various have been, and are, the opinions of different 
authorities as to the causes, and mode of propagation, 
of different fevers. Seeing that inflammation of any 
part of the body is always accompanied by a ceria 
condition of feverishness, some authorities have 
assumed fever, of whatever kind, to be dependent 
on some local inflammation. Others have attributed 
different fevers to different varieties of blood-pois- 
ing, this being now the opinion most commoly 
accepted. ; 

Much use is made of the term miasms, otherwis? 
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miasmata, as generative causes of certain fevers, 
though, in respect to these designations, it is much 
tg be desired that more precise information concern- 
ing the agencies to which they refer had been ac- 
qured. In the generation of certain varieties of 
feyer, the evidence in favour of miasmata is strong 
ag it well can be short of actual or visible demon- 
tration. ‘The class of intermittent or ague fevers 
furnishes a well-marked example in _ illustration. 
The condition indispensable to the begetting of ague 
iswell known as the following:—Living in a marshy 
locality, under certain states of temperature, will 
breed ague almost at will. Localities are common 
of marsh lands intermixed with hills or mountains, 
and of which the prediction may confidently be 
made that below such or such an elevation ague 
shall almost infallibly occur: above it ague shall be 
wholly absent. In such cases it is hardly possible 
to refuse acquiescence in the belief that somo sort 
of emanation from the marsh—in other words, some 
sort of miasm—has originated the ague, though the 
most refined chemical and microscopic analyses yet 
brought to bear have hitherto failed in laying hold 
of the miasm or otherwise demonstrating its presence. 
Influence of locality in developing certain other fevers 
is equally well marked. In the case of yellow fever, 
for example, there are portions of the eastern fringe 
of the American continent where this dreadful pest, 
at certain seasons of the year, is always present, and 
hence where yellow fever is said to be endemic, or 
peculiar to the spot. Yet, for some hitherto unex- 
plained reason, a case of yellow fever has, I believe, 
never been seen on the opposite or Pacific lowlands, 
and this, too, under conditions of temperature and 
locality which would seem to be identical. 

Assuredly the two most interesting fevers of this 
country are typhus, and, as it is sometimes called, 
typhoid fever, but more properly gastric, and still 
better pythogenic féver, especially tho latter, which, 
on account of the recent illness of the Prince of Wales, 
has awakened more than ordinary popular regard. 

Typhus and typhoid fevers were for a long timo 
confounded, though between the two various essen- 
tial points of difference are recognisable. Tho 
especial interest of these two varieties of fever con- 
sists in this, viz., the belief, almost demonstrated by 
fact, that both, though more especially the latter, 
originate in causes very much under our own control, 
and which, under a competent system of state health 
organisation, might be prevented. As in ague and 
in yellow fever, the inception of typhus and typhoid 
may be traced, at least as most physicians think, to 
the prevalence of certain miasma-breeding condi- 
tions, though what the specific fever-begetting 
poison may be investigators have not yet deter- 
mined. 

Typhus fever is essentially a disease of poor 
people penned up in crowded districts; but typhoid, 
more properly called pythogenic fever, occurs amongst 
individuals of every class, rich as well as poor. 
Neither is it peculiarly a disease of cities and other 
densely inhabited neighbourhoods; but wherever 
occurring, it is supposed to depend upon the entrance 
Into the system of certain emanations given off from 
ammal and vegetable matters that have passed into 
specific decomposition. 

ereupon some interesting questions ariso. Does 
the specific poison of these fevers enter into bodies 
through the lungs or by way of the stomach? Does 
the subject of disease breathe the poison, or does he 





swallow it? Probably both; wherefore both air 
and water supply, in typhus and typhoid vreeding 
districts, have to be looked upon with suspicion. 
Again, is the poison organic or inorganic? Are 
physicians to expect that the peculiar nature of the 
miasm will be revealed by microscopic or by chemical 
analysis? For the present this question is unde- 
termined. Much as we hear spoken of typhoid 
poison, much as impure air and impure water aro 
incriminated, the exact nature of typhoid poison is 
no less a mystery than is that of ague. 

While speaking of this, it may be as well to draw 
attention to an interesting lecture some time ago 
delivered by Dr. Tyndall at the Royal Institution, 
where, under the title of ‘‘ Dust,” the learned 
philosopher showed that the air is full of living 
germs which, being breathed, constantly enter the 
body. He showed that the germs might be filtered 
away by means of cotton wool tightly impacted, and 
a Frenchman, Monsieur Pasteur, carrying the investi- 
gation a step further, constructed filters of gun- 
cotton. The material gun-cotton, or rather a certain 
variety of gun-cotton, is soluble in ether. Taking 
advantage of this property, the filters, having done 
their work, were dissolved in ether, and the solution 
microscopically examined. It was found to contain 
myriads of organised germs, which could not only be 
seen, but in certain cases the very genera and species 
ocularly discriminated. This beautiful experiment 
renders it extremely probable that both typhus and 
typhoid fever are communicable by germs air-borne ; 
a supposition which, if demonstrated by further ex- 
periment, would evidently not be incompatible with 
the supposition of their being communicable by 
eatables and drinkables as well. 

Independently of this evidence, nobody can doubt 
the communicability of typhus fever by air who 
studies certain accounts of the so-called gaol fever 
as it existed formerly. Before the philosophic cru- 
sade of John Howard, English gaols were very dif- 
ferent from what they are now. At present they are 
invariably clean and wholesome; but formerly they 
were sinks of material no less than of moral corrup- 
tion. Howard himsolf states that many a time, after 
visiting a gaol, the ill odour of the place would 
attach itself to his clothes for days, and that travel- 
ling from gaol to gaol in a hack coach he was obliged 
to keep the windows open. There are recitals of 
prisoners coming to the dock and infecting on the 
instant people near. On some gaol deliveries, tho 
number of disseminated fever cases was so great, 
and the communicated disease so fatal, that the ex- 
pression of ‘black assize”’ originated. 

Some account of various “ black assizes”’ I shall 
now proceed to give. ‘The first of these occurred at 
Cambridge during the Lent Quarter Sessions in 
1552, the thirteenth of Henry vur. The justices, gen- 
tlemen, and bailiffs—indeed, most of the persons in 
court—were seized with a fever which proved mortal 
to a considerable number. No account is preserved 
of the symptoms of this fever, but the circumstances 
were similar to those of subsequent ‘‘ black assizes,”’ 
in which the disease was undoubtedly typhus. The 
year 1577, or twentieth of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, was notorious for the Oxford ‘“ black 
assize.”” This assize was held at Oxford Castle on 
July the 4th and two following days, for the trial of 
Rowland Jencks, a bookbinder and a Roman Catholic, 
for treason and profanity of the Protestant religion. 
Jencks was not the only prisoner brought before the 
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court, but accounts state that, after judgment was 

ronounced against him, an infectious damp or 
onal arose among those present. Many seem to 
have been taken ill on the spot, including Sir Robert 
Bell, Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Sir Nicholas 
Barham, serjeant-at-law, two sheriffs, one knight, 
five justices of the peace, and most of the jury, of 
whom several died within a few days. Above six 
hundred sickened in one night and the day following. 
‘The infectious air being carried into the next village, 
sickened there a hundred and more. On the 15th, 
16th, and 17th of July, three hundred more fell sick, 
and between the 6th of July and the 12th of August, 
510 persons perished. The following are mentioned 
as the symptoms :—Loss of appetite, great headache, 
sleeplessness, loss of memory, deafness, and delirium, 
so that the patients would get up and walk about like 
madmen. The general impression at the time was 
that ‘‘the infection arose from the nasty and pesti- 
lential smell of the prisoners when they came out of 
gaol. Two or three of them had died a few days 
before the assize began.” Similar fatal outbreaks 
occurred at Exeter in 1586, at Taunton in 1730, and 
at Launceston, an account of which has been given 
by Hasham. A putrid, contagious, and highly pesti- 
lential fever which had been generated in the prisons 
was widely disseminated by means of the county 
assize, and occasioned great mortality. 

The last of these ‘‘ black assizes’’ occurred at the 
Old Bailey in April, 1750. Nearly one hundred 
prisoners were tried ; and during the court’s sitting 
they were either placed at the bar, or confined in 
two small rooms, which opened into the court. The 
court was crowded to excess, and many present were 
sensibly affected with a very noisome smell. Within 


a week or ten days many of those present were 
seized with a malignant fever, among the symptoms 
of which were a weak pulse, delirium, and petechiee, 


or dusky spots upon the skin. More than forty 
persons died, including the Lord Mayor, two judges, 
an alderman and under-sheriff, besides several of 
the jury. Those who were situated highest in the 
court, as the Lord Mayor, judges, and Middlesex 
jury, and those in the gallery on the left-hand of the 
court, were chiefly infected with the fatal poison. 
This was attributed by Dr. Stephen Hales, F.r.s., 
to a wide sash-window on the left-hand side, facing 
the judges, being left open, through which an 
easterly wind entered, blowing down ‘the most 
venomous vapour which was néar the ceiling, against 
the persons chiefly attacked.” It is also to be noted 
that neither the prisoners upon trial, nor any in the 
gaol, were suffering at the time from typhus. 

From this and similar evidence the conclusion may 
be arrived at that typhus, beginning as it does only 
under the influence of a certain set of extraneous 
conditions, yet, having been originated—and the 
remark equally applies to typhoid—can be pro- 
pagated from individual to individual. 

The Prince of Wales’s recent attack has had the 
effect of directing a large amount of public attention 
to typhoid fever, with especial reference to its gene- 
rative cause. That any strongly-reeking odour should 
have pervaded an apartment occupied by the Prince 
is unlikely; but, contrary to general opinion, much 
reason exists for believing that violently offensive 
odours are not those most laden with disease. There 
is nothing offensively odorous in the atmosphere 
of many spots where yellow fever revels, equally 
nothing of the sort in an ague-breeding atmosphere. 
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Experience seems to indicate that the presence of any 
extreme odour is incompatible with fever inception 
or, at any rate, is independent of it. ‘ 

Restricting the remark to pythogenic or typhoid 
fever, there is good reason to believe that some of the 
very means taken to prevent violently offensive odours 
in the better class of English houses, far from tend. 
ing to ward off typhoid fever, may be provocative of 
it. A strongly pronounced evil odour may fairly be 
taken as evidence of complete decomposition ; of g 
condition of things in which the living germs made 
out, and in many cases discriminated by M. Pasteur 
could not exist, whereas the diluted sewerage, 
through our elaborate though uneconomical and un. 
sanitary system of house-drainage, are especially 
favourable to beget ‘‘ fever poisons.” 

Much as physicians may differ as to the exact 
nature of the poison corresponding to typhoid fever, 
testimony seems conclusive as to the fact that its 
inception is ever traceable to some defect in either 
drainage economy or water-supply; and hereupon 
at once comes the question—the one, perhaps, of 
highest importance in all hygienic science—how to 
reconcile the drainage needs of towns and cities with 
indications of sanitary science. The postulate may 
be confidentially accepted that God has not s0 or- 
dained matters in this world that the conditions of 
one man’s existence shall of necessity involve the 
dissemination of a poison. All analogy, as well as 
all faith in the beneficent co-ordination of things, 
points to the belief that if we do not know how to 
dispose of the excreta of our houses, it is not that no 
sufficient means do exist, but that we have not yet 
discovered them. In truth, however, for the case 
under consideration the discovery has been made, 
but, for certain reasons of convenience, we fail to 
apply it. Nature’s own agent for making the refuse 
of our houses innoxious is earth. Earth does what 
we want effectually, and perhaps earth only. This 
has passed beyond laboratory demonstration, as 
most of us know. Whence sufficient earth for the 
use of large cities is to be obtained, and how con- 
veniently applied,—these are questions beyond the 
scope of abstract science. This one conclusion seems 
well made out, viz., that house refuse never assumes 
so fever-breeding a condition as when diluted. Then 
it is that miasms are especially evolved, be they 
what they may. Though, broadly stated, the fact 
stands thus, nevertheless, even though British civic 
authorities realised it, domestic and street hydraulic 
arrangements do not admit of being altered suddenly. 
For weal or woe, we English are committed to the 
hydraulic and dilution system for a long time to come. 
Having it, we must fain make the best of it, providing 
against ill effects as best we may. The result most 
to be guarded against is the re-entrance of sewer- 
gases into houses through up draught. It is demon- 
strable that a drain-pipe, if not accurately trapped, 
becomes to all intents and purposes a chimney. 
Solids and liquids go down, gases and noxious 
vapours ascend. The pipe intended to effect clean- 
liness becomes a fever distributor. 

All this is written under high sanction. The cele- 
brated Liebig has loudly protested against the sewage 
economy of our houses. His protest, too, covers 
more than sanitary ground. He tells Englishmen 
very plainly that, given time enough, our prevalent 
mode of house drainage will ruin the fertility of these 
islands; or rather, would do so but for the importa- 
tion of what we throw away. He scorns, as any 
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chemist may well scorn, the absurdity of the English 
turning our house drainage into the sea, and more 
into the air, whilst sending to Peru for guano. Into 
the air? Some of us do not think of that, but the 
fact is as I put it. The most valuable constituent of 
manure is ammonia in various states of combination. 
Town sewage naturally contains no ammonia, only 
the elements of ammonia; but no sooner is it diluted, 
and turned into the drain, than ammonia is generated 
and liberated into the atmosphere. It is utter folly, 
then, if chemistry be true, to expect the presence at 
Barking creek of the volatile agent which the sewage 
refuse, long before reaching that destination, had 
evolved into the atmosphere. 

Having adverted to sewer trapping as a means of 
avoidance of disease-miasms taken into the lungs, 
we have next to regard the domestic water-supply. 
No point in hygienic science can be more fully 
demonstrated than that organic impurities of what- 
ever kind are to be looked on as sources of danger 
when found in potable water. Inorganic impurities, 
taken as a class, are not insalubrious; nevertheless, 
certain sorts of inorganic impurity, when found, should 
cause the water to be discontinued because of certain 
evidences of origin which they afford. For example, 
common salt, as well as nitrates and nitrites, can 
hardly be present in water except as the result of 
the decomposition of organic bodies; hence, although 
the salts themselves are innoxious, yet they raise 
presumptive suspicion that organic matters may also 
be present. For the same reason, the presence of 
ammonia, whether free or combined in water, is also 
a cause of suspicion. 

In offering these remarks, it has been thought 
well not to touch on the symptoms and treatment of 
the diseases indicated. The knowledge of these 
matters belongs to the doctor, not to the layman. 
There is a certain proverb which applies an oppro- 
brious name to the man who is his own lawyer. 
According to the old saw, such a man has a fool for 
his client, and if we substitute doctor for lawyer the 
remark holds equally good. 
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Great BerkWAMPsTEAD is a place with many his- 
torical associations. Here the old kings of Mercia 
had their stronghold. Here William the Norman 
Conqueror gave his oath to the nobles of England 
that he would keep the laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor. ‘Tho castle has seen many battles and sieges, 
and about the town there is still an air of venerable 
antiquity, though invaded much by railway bustle 
and de-romanticised by suburban-looking villas. 
“This little town,” says Southey, ‘will be more 
known in after ages as the birthplace of Cowper, 
than for its connection with the many historical 
personages who figured in the tragedies of old.” 
How deeply the scenes of his childhood had touched 
the feeling heart of Cowper we know from his letters 
and poems. Writing to his friend Samuel Rose, 
October 19, 1787, he says: ‘‘When my father died 
was young, too young to have reflected much. He 
was rector of Berkhampstead, and there I was born. 
It had never occurred to me that a parson has no fee- 
simple in the house and glebe he occupies. There 
Was neither tree, nor gate, nor stile in all that 
country, to which I did not feel a relation; and the 
ouse itself I preferred to a palace. I was sent for 
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from London to attend him in his last illness, and he 
died just before I arrived. Then, and not till then, 
I felt for the first time that I and my netive place 
were disunited for ever. I sighed a long adieu to 
fields and woods from which I once thought I should 
never be parted; and was at no time so sensible of 
their beauties as just when I left them all behind 
me, to return no more.” Still more pathetically 
does he remember Berkhampstead and his child- 
hood. When he received his mother’s picture in 
1790, from one of her relations, he says: “I am 
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delighted with Mrs. Bodham’s kindness in giving 
me the only picture of my own mother that I 


suppose is to be found in all the world. I had 
rather possess it than the richest jewel in the British 
crown, for I loved her with an affection that her 
death, fifty-two years since, has not in the least 
abated. I remember her too, young as I was when 
she died, well enough to know that it is a very exact 
resemblance of her, and as such, it is to me invaluable. 
Everybody loved her; and with an amiable character 
so impressed on all her features, everybody was sure 
to do so.” 

These sentiments are turned into the most beau- 
tiful of elegiac verses, ‘‘On the receipt of my 
Mother’s Picture out of Norfolk:”— 


** My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun? 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day ; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh ; and wept a last adieu ! 

* * * ~ . % 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trode my nursery floor: 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, 
Delighted with my banble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 

Is now become a history little known, 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short lived possession! . . . .” 


The rectory house has long since been swept away, 
but the church contains the grave of the poet’s father 
and mother. It is proposed that a memorial should 
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be erected in the form of an east window in the 
recently enlarged and restored church. There will 
bo then something visible to associate the name of 
the poet with the place of his birth and early child- 
hood. Mr. William Longman has taken an active 
interest in the matter, with the Rev. Mr. Cobb, the 
rector, and Earl Brewnlow, the patron of the living. 
As far as concerns the birthplace at Berkhampstead, 
a memorial window will be a suitable tribute; but 
is it creditable to England that no monument of 
Cowper is found in Poets’ Corner? It may have 
been proper to exclude Byron from Westminster 
Abbey, but Byron could generously appreciate both 
the poetry and piety of William Cowper. 

‘‘ What! must deserted poetry still weep, 

Where her last hopes with pious Cowper sleep?” 
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Taz graceful tribute to Mr. Albert Smith in Mr. 
‘Timbs’s autobiographical recollections recalls an 
incident in his career which is worthy of being 
preserved. 

In the active life of ‘‘a man so various” as Albert 
Smith, we are not surprised to find aerostation one 
of his passports to popularity. 1 do not remember 
how many balloon ascents he made, but one of 
them was a most perilous one—on July 6, 1847. A 
fortnight previously he had written, half in joke, in 
an account of an ascent in the Nassau balloon, that 
for further excitement he would next ascend at mid- 
night, with fireworks, without ballast, and the valve 
closed. Ile little thought how soon three of these 
conditions would be realised—the fourth being carried 
out in an entirely opposite manner. Anxious to see 
a view of London, at a great height, he arranged 
with Mr. Gypson, the aeronaut, for a seat in his car. 
The night was uncommonly close and sultry, and 
scarcely a breath of wind was stirring; what there 
was blew slightly from the south-east, and the light- 
ning was flashing about the skies, preluding a terrific 
thunderstorm. Besides Mr. Gypson and Mr. Coxwell, 
Smith was to have another companion, and they 
met in Vauxhall Gardens about eleven o’clock. The 
fireworks—the frame of which resembled a very large 
skeleton drum—were to be hung thirty or forty feet 
below it, and fired from the car by a fusee; a most 
dangerous method, by the way, as the neck of the 
balloon was but a few feet overhead. At last, every- 
thing was ready for the start. ‘We took in,” says 
Smith, “‘some stores for the trip, as, had it been 
quite dark, it was the intention of Mr. Gypson to 
have remained up all night, and, with six or eight 
bags of sand for ballast, gave the command to ‘let 
go.’ The balloon rose with extreme velocity, shoot- 
ing straight up at once, but turning round as it 
ascended, The match of the fireworks being lighted, 
they began to shoot forth cascades of coloured fires, 
which had a beautiful effect. It is impossible to 
form the feeblest idea of the appearance of London 
seen by night from the elevation we had now 
obtained—as nearly as could be judged from the 
apparent breadth of the river at the bridges, about 
4,000 feet. In the obscurity, all traces of houses and 
enclosures were lost sight of. I can compare it to 
nothing else than floating over a dark blue and 
boundless sea, spangled with hundreds of thousands 





of stars. The stars were the lamps. We could see 
them stretching over the river at the bridges, edging 
its banks, forming squares and long parallel lines of 
light in the streets, and solitary sparks—farther and 
farther apart, until they were altogether lost in the 
suburbs. The effect was too bewildering—too nove] 
and extraordinary to allow any of us even to speak; 
we could only gaze on them in rapt and deep atten- 
tion. The fireworks had commenced at Vauxhall. 
and we saw the blaze of light above the gardens very 
distinctly, as well as the exploding rockets; and a flash 
of lightning now and then illumined the entire pano. 
rama, but too transitorily to catch any of its features, 
Above us the sky was deeply blue, studded with 
innumerable stars ; in fact, above, below, and around, 
we appeared sailing through a galaxy of twinkling 
points of light, incalculable and interminable. The 
impression made on my mind in these few minutes 
will never be effaced; neither will the scene by which 
it was speedily followed. 

“We were all going up, higher and higher, till 
we had attained the height of 7,000 feet—namely, « 
mile and a quarter perpendicular—when Mr. Coxwell, 
who had charge of the valve-line, and was sitting 
in the hoop of the netting above us, informed Mr, 
Gypson that the balloon was getting very tense from 
the extreme rarefaction of the external air at the 
elevation we had attained. It may be necessary to 
explain that the top of a balloon is furnished with a 
‘butterfly valve,’ a circular double-flap trap opening 
downwards by a cord which passes through the in- 
terior of the balloon, and closing again with a spring 
when sufficient gas has escaped, which it really does 
by reason of its buoyancy. Mr. Coxwell pulled this 
line, and immediately afterwards we heard a noise, 


similar to, but not so loud as, the escape of spare 
steam in a locomotive; and the lower part of the 
balloon collapsed rapidly, and appeared to fly up 


into the upper portion. Toa cry of alarm from Mr. 
Gypson, Mr. Coxwell answered, ‘ The valve is gone! 
we are all dead men!’ or words to that effect; and 
that same instant the balloon began to fall with 
appalling velocity, the immense mass of loose silk 
surging and rustling frightfully over our heads, as 
it flapped to and fro, like the sail of a ship when 
tacking, between the network and cords by which 
our car was slung, retreating up away from us more 
and more into the head of the balloon. 
“Tt was then suggested to throw over everything 
that might ease the balloon. I had two bags of sand 
in my lap, which were cast away directly, and Mr. 
Coxwell lowered himself from the hoop into the car, 
when we all began to hunt about amongst our fect 
for whatever we could find. Bags of ballast, and 
bottles of brandy and wine, were instantaneously 
thrown away; but no effect was perceptible. The 
wind still appeared to be rushing up past us at a 
fearful rate; and to add to the horror of these few 
moments, the expiring fireworks floated on the air, 
and hung about the cordage of the balloon. The 
lightning was playing about us. We must have 
been then upwards of a mile from the earth. 
The balloon began to oscillate frightfully, and our 
descent scarcely occupied two minutes. Our velo- 
city was frightful. The parallelograms of light, 
too, formed by the squares, got visibly larger 
and larger, like an image in a phantasmagoria; 
and the oscillation of the balloon began to subside, 
although the car was still swinging. I attribute our 


preservation alone to the fact of the upper netting of 
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the balloon having kept firm, preserving the empty 
silk in an umbrella shape, which acted asa parachute. 
We now saw the houses, the roofs of which appeared 
advancing to meet us; and the next instant, as we 
dashed on their summits, the words ‘Hold hard’ 
burst simultaneously from all the party. "We were 
all directly thrown out of the car, along the ground, 
amidst the cordage and silk of the balloon, which 
appeared entirely emptied of gas. Nobody was 
seriously hurt. Torn clothes, crushed hats, and a 
few grazes and bruises, were all the evils that re- 
sulted from a descent of a mile without gas /—not above 
a mile from the gardens.” Thither the aeronauts 
hastened, and were there greeted with cheering far 
more hearty than on their ascent. Mr. Coxwell 
attributed the accident to the balloon bursting before 
the valve-line was touched, the valve being found 
unmoved upon subsequently examining the balloon; 
and Mr. Coxwell remained on the hoop until the 
concussion. ‘The first impression of the party was 
that the valve itself had gone. 





MONEY ON EASY TERMS. 


Ix one of the morning papers the other day there 
were above twenty advertisements headed ‘‘ Money,” 
all offering loans on easy terms. There is consider- 
able variety in the bait used by these angling money- 
lenders, but great sameness in the general form of 
the cruel hook by which poor silly fish are caught. 
Some of the advertisements are from ‘loan 
offices,” others are from ‘“‘ private gentlemen’ who 
are “willing to advance money”’ (how generous!) 
and who have ‘‘no connection with loan offices.” 
They all seem to have unlimited resources, from 
£2 to £1,000 being at the disposal of every borrower. 
The invitations are to “respectable persons,” male 
or female, in town or country; distance no object; 
personal application preferred, but not necessary. 
“Strict secrecy and prompt despatch” are usually 
promised; answers to application “by return of 
post,” and money sent ‘‘at a day’s notice.” So 
obliging are these gentlemen, “‘ forms will be sent 
gratis,” and in some cases the borrower is assured 
there are ‘‘no law costs” and ‘no office fees.” 
More convenient still, there are ‘no sureties re- 
al To borrow money is an easy matter after 


But of course there must be securities of some 
sort, Well, the borrower’s ‘“‘note of hand” is 
sufficient, with deposit of deeds, leases, life policies, 
or, if preferred, a bill of sale on furniture or other 
goods, “ without removal.”” Then the repayment 
may be “by easy instalments.” JTlow accommo- 
dating ! : 

But the interest? Why, only £5 per cent. ! 

A poor widow lady, pressed for her rent, saw 
these advertisements and wrote to ono of the adver- 
tisers, He came, and obtained the lease of the house 
aS a security, ‘only a form, you know.’ Sucha 
polite, kind’ man, and interest only £5 per cent.! 
Soon after the widow sold her house and furniture, 
and went to redeem the lease held in security by the 
feney lender. But the poor woman then learned 
or the first time that. “£5 per cent.” did not mean 





£5 fon ; 
” for the loan of £100. The money-lender’s adver- 
i did not say, “£5 per cent. per annum.” He | 
m8 Money at £5 per cent. per month, or £60 for j 


£100, besides various fees and charges! It was very 
foolish, the reader may say, for a woman ignorant 
of business to have anything to do with money- 
lenders without consulting some friend, but such 
folly must be committed every day, or these adver- 
tisements would not constantly appear. Of all the 
twenty advertisements, in a very respectable morning 
paper too, not one has the honesty to give the true 
amount of interest required for the loans. £5 per 
cent. is the false bait that brings the silly fish to 
the hook. 





Kite. 


I am weary not of living but of life, 

Which makes continual burdens for itself, 

And curdles milk to blood, turns peace to strife, 
And, like a wicked witch-born changeling elf, 
Repays kind nature that has been its nurse 

By proving her tormentor and her curse. 


I am weary not of living, but of life, 

For I have found living for others sweet, 
And this fair world is with rich blessings rife. 
But man perversely will its gifts maltreat, 
And seek for pleasure only in such joy 

As tends to madden, poison, and destroy, 


I’m weary then of life, and not of living, 
And when the work is done it has to do, 
Gratefully back to Him who gave it giving. 
Without regret I'll bid to earth adieu, 

In humble trust to stand the throne before 
Of Him who is the Life for evermore. 





Learnt at Lust. 


I str alone within my darkened room, 

Black clouds have veiled the starry heights above ; 
I know no doubt, no fear, no trembling gloom, 

For Thou hast ta ight me that Thy name is Love. 


Thy name is Love. I guessed, and then I spelt— 
Slow moving to its meaning plain and whole, 
Till now the full-orbed truth is held and felt 
In the deep places of my conquered soul. 


Thy name is Love. Ah, with me long ago, 
Surrounding all my weak and wilf 1 youth, 
Tarried Thy patient power, and led me so 
To choose the loftier paths of heavenly truth. 


Thy name is Love. When caught in sin’s strong snare, 
The snare Thou breakest, set the captive free, 

Bid him one moment face his own despair, 
Then turn and find a lasting home in Thee. 


Thy name is Love. When eyes with tears are dim, 
All life downswept in the vast whirlpool Loss, 
Teach me to turn with trustful eyes to Him 
Who hung forsaken on the unfriended Cross. 


Let the rod smart : I now can kiss the hand. 
Let the night linger: I can wait the day. 
Oh, Father, Father, to the fatherland 
For ever guide and guard my onward way. 
ALFRED NORRIS, 





Varieties. 


———_—— 
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AMERICAN Pusiisuers.—A large proportion of the best books 
in the catalogue of the Presbyterian Board of Publication, Phila- 
delphia, are reprinted from the ‘‘ Leisure Hour ” and the ‘‘ Sun- 
day at Home.” Acknowledgment of this origin vould be due 
to literary etiquette and courtesy. We observe the announce- 
ment of a recent reprint, ‘‘ Robin the Runner, and other Tales, 
compi'ed for the Presbyterian Board of Publication.” As there is 
much diseussion at present about international copyright, and 
complaints of unfair piracy, professed Christian publishers 
should set an example to others. If we ever offend in these 
pages, it will be in ignorance of the original authorship. 


Pitertm FATHERS AND THEIR DESCENDANTS.—The anni- 
versary of the landing of ‘‘the Pilgrim Fathers ” in America is 
celebrated in many parts of the United States by a dinner. At 
the last dinner in New York, at Delmonico’s, the celebrated 
restaurant, the chief speaker was Henry Ward Beecher, who 
said ‘‘ they brought over with them many of the errors and 
superstitions which existed in England at the time, but left 
more behind them. Through time these were eradicated, and 
there was no more burning of witches, which was the Pilgrims’ 
greatest and most irrational superstition.” Mr. Beecher then 
turned to politics, and said that they should be preached from the 
pulpit as much as the gospel is. This the Pilgrim Fathers did, 
and he approved of their ideas in this regard. He regretted 
that Government and Church had come to be so far separated as 
they are. Inthe days when New England was colonised, it was 
the custom to build the church first, at a place where it was 
intended to build a city. Every man who became a resident of 
the new city was a member of the church, which became the local 
legislature. In conclusion, he referred to the late reform move- 
ment in that city, and said it was the result of New England ideas, 
honesty, and economy. At Cincinnati, according to the ‘‘Times 
and Chronicle”’ of that city, ‘* the New England dinner given at 
Dr. Mayo’s church would have satisfied the most exacting taste 
as to eatables. The ladies in waiting, wearing white dresses and 
caps, after the manner of the good Puritan mothers, addeda charm 
to the occasion. The bill of fare was as follows : Chowder, roast 
turkey, roast beef, boiled dish, boiled ham, baked pork and 
beans, fish-balls, chicken pie, chicken, salad, cranberry preserve, 
cucumber pickles, plum pudding, mince pie, apple pie, pumpkin 
pie, baked apples and cream, rolls, gingerbread, brown bread, 
doughnuts, cider, tea, and coffee.” ‘* Drinkables,” in the British 
sense, seem to have been absent. Temperance, as well as 
honesty and economy, must be noted among the New England 
virtues. 


Mernic System.—Mr. James Howard, of Bedford, who repre- 
sents the large majority of English practical men of business, 
stronsly protests against ‘‘the uncalled-for step taken by the 
Education Department in seeking to pave the way for the 
Metric System. After some experience, I venture to maintain 
that our Imperial system of weights and measures is far simpler. 
That its abolition would lead to inextricable confusion in every 
trade, in every workshop, and in every counting-house, no man 
of business can for a moment doubt. I never met with a 
practical man of business who desired a total change of our 
system. Inregard to uniformity throughout the kingdom there 
is room for improvement, but any organic change would meet 
with resistance too strong for even the law to enforce.” 


SPAIN AND LANCASHIRE.—Thz2 present cry of the manufac- 
turer to all the world is for more raw material. ~ This is the true 
Prospero’s wand which calls up the dormant things of the earth 
beneath and the air above. Among the needs thus ascertained 
and declared are sulphur and iron, of both which we are notably 
running short by the excessive demands of manufacturing 
industry. The use of sulphur in the manufacture of acid for 
bleaching powder, and in the process of making artificial manure, 
has exceeded all former computation ; and this has called forth 
the hidden stores of many countries. We hear of contracts 
made for 1872 for upwards of 400,000 tons of Pyrites from Anda- 
lusia and the adjacent part of Portugal. This is all raised by 
English capital, directed by English enterprise, taken down to 
the coast on English metals, by English engines, shipped in 
English vessels, consigned to the Mersey and the Tyne, the ore 
burnt, the fumes making sulphuric acid, the residue treated for 
copper and other metals ; the acid is used in connection with 
manganese (also obtained from Spain), toform bleaching powders, 
or with mineral phosphates from Estremadura in Spain or else- 





where, to form manure. A considerable portion of the lead 

commerce is also obtained, by English skill and enterprise Pad 
Spanish mines. But it appears that Spain is destined to vield 
a yet more important service in giving us iron ores to replace 
our own overworked hematite deposits. Already the ancient 
hills, wherein, from the days of the Romans downwards, recourse 
has been made for iron in Spain, have been viewed and secured 
by English companies; railways are being constructed and 
steamers built to render the enormous supplies thus opened 
available for our increasing make of Bessemer steel. Alone 
these lines of commerce there will be returned to Spain, not only 
material wealth, but intellectual light and social blessing, and 
greater things even than these, the glad tidings of the gospel 
reflected from our shores back along the course which so man 

centuries ago it travelled to our then remote isles.—s,p, p, ’ 


Dr. JOHNSON AND CATHERINE MACAULAY, THE REpusiicax 
HisTortan.—Catherine Macaulay, or Graham (born in Kent in 
1733, died in 1791), was chiefly known for her Republican spirit 
and for her ‘‘ History of England from the Accession of James 1,” 
She also wrote several political letters and pamphlets. “Sir.” 
said the old Doctor to Boswell, as they were supping 
together at the Turk’s Head Coffee House in the Strand,— $i; 
there is one Mrs. Macaulay in this town, a great Republican. 
One day when I was at her house, I said to her, ‘Madam, I am 
now become a convert to your way of thinking. I am convinced 
that all mankind are upon an equal footing, and to give you an 
unquestionable proof that I am in earnest, here is a very sensible 
civil, well-behaved fellow-citizen—your footman. I desire that 
he may be allowed to sit down and dine with us.’ I thus showed 
her the absurdity of the levelling doctrine. She has never liked 
me since. Sir, your levellers wish to level down as far as 
themselves, but they cannot bear levelling up to themselves.” 
Mrs. Catherine Macaulay was a stupider person than we take 
her to have been if she was thus shut up, as the Doctor implies, 
by his evidently fallacious reasoning. Of course Johnson did 
not give her reply ; but surely Boswell, who was not shy at 
putting questions, might have asked the Doctor, “ What did 
she say?” 

HIGHLAND Inns.—The inns, inside and out, are the queerest 
places imaginable. From the road, this one (at Lochearnhead) 
looks like a white wall, with windows in it by mistake. We 
have a good sitting-room, though, on the first-floor: as large 
(but not as lofty) as my study. The bedrooms are of that size 
which renders it impossible for you to move, after you have 
taken your boots off, without chipping pieces out of your legs. 
There isn’t a basin in the Highlands which will hold my face; 
not a drawer which will open after you have put your clothes in 
it ; not a water-bottle capacious enough to wet your toothbrush. 
The huts are wretched and miserable beyond all description. 
The food (for those who can pay for it) ‘‘nat bad,” as M. weuld 
say ; oateake, mutton, hotchpotch, trout from the loch, small 
beer bottled, marmalade, and whisky. Of the last-named article 
1 have taken about a pint to-day. The weather is what they 
call ‘‘soft’’-—which means that the sky is a vast water-spout 
that never leaves off emptying itself.—C. Dickens. 

LITERATURE AS A Prorrsston.—The Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher writes :—‘‘ Success in purely literary work is obtainable 
only by rare powers, which very few possess. We feel con- 
stantly moved to vigorous remonstrance, in seeing young people 
starting in an almost hopeless attempt to achieve a ‘literary 
career.’ Worst of all are the too frequent cases where the aim 
includes the winning of — support. Any one who with 
out experience contemplates such an attempt ought to know 
that it is about as easy to make a decent living solely by the 
use of the pen, as by searching on the highway for dro 
coins. Few, even with thorough education and real talent, 
can earn a livelihood by literary composition ; and most of that 
few find their course uncertain, trying, and uncomfortable to 
the last degree. If you hope to live by your pen, do not under 
any circumstances trust to that alone. Fit yourself for some 
regular business, as proof-reader, or reporter, or editor. Make up 
your mind to do as much drudgery as most men do. Cultivate 
the practical qualities of diligence, thoroughness, and business 
skill; and don’t trust to genius for bread and butter. You 
may have genius enough to keep your name alive for centuries, 
but it is very doubtful whether it will earn a comfortable support 
for you while you live.” 
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“The full-page engravings on tinted paper are really works 
of art. The great feature of the ‘ Leisure Hour’ volume is the 
interesting and instructive papers on America, by the Editor. 
We inust still pronounce these volumes the best of their class, 
They are able, simple, popular, and wholesome.’ —British 
Quarterly Review. 

“These periodicals keep their place at the very head of 

. this class of useful and interesting literature.’”’—London 
Quar terly Review. 

“Not only is the literature worthy of the name, but it is 
closely packed and good. We may well repeat the citation 
from ( tg. which heads the ‘ Leisure Hour,’ and we are 
sure the bard of Olney would have been delighted with 
these sound, sensible, and manly religious publications. 
And what a wealth of instruction is there in these yearly 
volumes! Could there be anything bettee for a long voyage 
than such a series of ‘Leisure Hours’? Would not a se ‘ttler 
in Australia feel thor oughly settled with such ‘Sundays at 
Home’ ?”—Publishers’ Circular. 

“The ‘Leisure Hour’ fully deserves the great popularity it 
a obtained. The ‘Sunday at Home’ is well and carefully 

edited, and charmingly illustrated.”’—Boosseller. 

“The ‘Leisure Hour’ is among family magazines one of 
the very best.” —Graphic. 

“As usual, excellent. The subject-matter of eath volume 





RECENT NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


is happily varied, and reflects great credit upon the editorial 
management.’’—Record. 

“The way in which these periodicals keep up their spirit 
and vigour is perfectly wonderful.’ —Literary Churchman. 

“For variety of contents and quality of matter it would 
not be e easy to beat them.’ —None Onf 0} ist. 

“The happy combination of the graver and the lighter 
elements, the felicitous choice of topics which are exciting 
special interest, the healthful spirit which pervades the tales, 
and the great value of-the articles. of.a more instractive 
character, all entitle them to high commendation.” —Znglish 
Independent. 

“ Admirable as usual.” — Watchman. 

“Unsurpassed for variety and attractiveness.’’—Freeman. 

“Each succeeding volume is an improvement upon its 
predecessor, and is a wonder of success and enterprise. The 
illustrations are admirable, and the matter most interesting 
and instructive. They must continue to be welcome guests 
in the homes of thousands of our working men.’’—Bee hive. , 

“Tt is a periodical which takes rank w ith the highest class 
magazines in Britain. The illustrations are better than 
ever they were, and there is a variety and freshness of con- 
temporary interest in the whole contents whichdistinguishes 
the‘ Leisure Hour’ above all its rivals,”—Zdind urgh Daily 
Review. 
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By the Rev. R. DEMAUS, M.A. 


William Tyndale: a Biography. 
A Contribution to the Early History of the English 
Bible. By the Rev. R. Demavs, m.A., Author of 
“Hugh Latimer.” With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. boards. 

“We tender Mr. Demaus our hearty thanks for his great dili- 
gence in bringing together a large mass of information not 
readily to be met with.”"—Literary Churchman. 

‘*Mr. Demaus has made himself acquainted with the first 
sources, and has written what is in every way a worthy com- 
panion to his ‘Hugh Latimer,’ and that is surely saying much.” 
—Nonconformist. : . 

“* We have seldom given unstinted praise with such hearty good- 
w.ll.’—CAristian Observer. 


By Lord KINLOCH. 
Thoughts of Christ for every Day of 


the Year. 
By Lord Krxtocu. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6a. boards. 
“‘We always like to meet with Lord Kinloch. ‘There is 
always gracefulness and beauty about his meditative writing. 
His ‘Thoughts of Christ’ are like all else that he writes.” 
—Literary Churchman. 


By Dean HOWSON. 


Meditations on the Miracles of Christ. 
By the Rev. J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
Author of ‘Scenes from the Life of St. Paul.” 
Crown 8vo. 3s. boards. 

“ A book which will be much and justly prized. It will take 
rank with the best that have appeared on the same subjects. It 
is truly evangelical and earnest, and of course intelligent and 
scholarly.—Xecord. 

‘‘ Dean Howson writes freshly and carnestly as he usually 
does.” —Guardian. . : 

“* Marked by that —— into the spiritual significance of the 
facts, that clearness of thought and expression, and that sound 
practical judgment and devout spirit characteristic of Dr. 
Howson. A book of real worth.”"—£nglish Indeferdent. 


By Canon TRISTRAM. 


The Seven Golden Candlesticks ; 
Or, Sketches of the Seven Churches of Asia. By the 
Rev. H. B. TRISTRAM, LL.D.,F.R.S. With Engravings. 
6s. bevelled boards, gilt edges. 

“* Dr. Tristram writes from the impressions and suggestions of 
a personal visit to the sites of the Seven Churches, and few men 
are more competent. It is an instructive and attractive volume.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 

‘‘Nothing that can help us to understand the allusions and 
discern the fitness of the special rebukes or distinctive rewards 
contained in these letters is omitted. Dr. Tristram knows the 
East as few do know it, and he has brought to his work an 
enthusiasm which in itself is a guarantee of success.” —Noncon- 
Sormist. ' " 

“* A beautiful book. Dr. Tristram’s name is a warrant for the 
trustworthiness of the research.” —Guardian. 





By the Author of ‘‘ Spanish Pictures.” 
Swiss Pictures, drawn with Pen and 


Pencil. 
With numerous Illustrations by E. WHYMPER and 
others. A New and Enlarged Edition. 8s. hand- 
somely bound, gilt edges. 

“Its numerous wood-engravings are all of great excellence ; 
qoamy as pictures and admirable as examples of art.”—Art 
Journal. 

“In this third edition there are so many additions and im- 
provements, that this very beautiful volume is still more attrac- 
tive and beautiful than before.” —Standard. 

“In every way an attractive volume, one of the best works of 
the kind: the present (third) edition contains upwards of thirty 
new illustrations, and has been carefully revised. It is an ad- 
mirable gift-book, and very cheap.” —Record. 


By G. E. SARGENT. 
Stories of Old England. 
By G. E. SARGENT. Second Series. Engravings. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. boards; 4s. extra boards. 


“These are sketches by a practised hand, and very charmingly 
written they are.”"—Literary Churchman. 





NEW BOOKS. 


By the Rev. F. ARNOLD, B.A. 


The History of Greece. 
For the use of Schools and Colleges. By the Rev. F, 
ARNOLD, B.A., late of Christ Church, Oxford. With 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 6s. boards. 

“Tt is necessary that we should have manuals that give in 
condensed form, for the benefit of young students, the results of 
the elaborate research of scholars. This is what Mr. Arnold 
has endeavoured to do here, and has done well.”—Noncon. 
Jormist. 


British Heroes and Worthies. 


Illustrated with Twenty Portraits, finely engraved. 
Printed on toned paper. Small 4to. 8s. handsomely 
bound, gilt edges. 

‘“‘ Twenty portraits have been excellently engraved, some for the 
first time. All the memoirs are well and gracefully written, and 
not a few exhibit signs of more than ordinary care and research.” 
—Bookseller. 

“‘A charming volume. The biographical sketches, terse, but 
sufficiently well filled, are done with a pleasing pen.”—Record. 


By the Rev. J. H. TITCOMB, M.A. 


Revelation in Progress from Adam to 
Malachi. 


A Series of Bible Studies. By the Rev. J. H 
TiTcoMB, M.A., Vicar of St. Stephen’s, South Lam 
beth. $8vo. 55. boards. 

** The book would be a very useful one for any student of the 
Old Testament to keep by him for reference with regard to each 
book as he came to it. The minuteness of Mr. Titcomb’s analysis 
is remarkable, and the amount of his reading has evidently been 
very considerable.” —Literary Churchman, 


The Circling Year. 


Iliustrated with Coloured Pictures and Wood Engrav- 
ings from the ‘‘Leisure Hour” and ‘Sunday at 
Home.” Imp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 

“‘The art is good, and so assuredly is the literature.”—A7t*4* 
Journal, 

**Some of the illustrations in colours, by John Gilbert, ares 
worth the whole volume.” —Pudlishers’ Circular. ey 


Rays from the East; 


Or, Illustrations of the Holy Scriptures, derived prin- 
cipally from the Manners, Customs, Rites, and 
Antiquities of Eastern Nations. With about 150 
fine Engravings. Small 4to. Printed on toned paper. 
6s. handsomely bound, gilt edges. 


Sermons for Sunday Evenings. 


Selected and Revised from the ‘* Sunday at Home.” 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. boards. 


Sketches and Stories of Life in Italy. 
By an ITALIAN Countess. Engravings. Crown vo. 
3s. 6d. extra boards, gilt edges. 

‘*These stories have the charm which is derived from accu- 
racy of detail in the local colouring.” —Rock. 

Old Schoolfellows, and what Became 

of Them. 


Engravings. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. boards. 


NEW MONTHLY VOLUMES FOR THE YOUNG. 
Is. boards ; 1s. 6a. extra boards, gilt edges. 
IX.—Grace Ogilvie: a Story of Indian 
Life. 
By an INDIAN CHAPLAIN. 
and Engravings. 


X.—Led Astray. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Stories and Pictures from Church 
History.” Engravings. 


Coloured Frontispiece 





1. Caractacus before the Emperor Claudius. 
2. The Death of Venerable Bede. 


A New Series of highly-finished Coloured Pictures of Historical Subjects. 


3. Wycliffe and the Monks. 
4. The English Bible presented to Henry vu. 


PICTURES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Price Sixpence each. 


5. Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
6. The Martyrdom of Ridley and Latimer. 
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Without Intending it 209, 
225, 241, 257 
Field Naturalists’ 
Clubs, and How to 
form Them. . . 213 #} 
A Royal Legacy. . 214% 
Liebig and the Agri- 
cultural Problem 215 ¥ 
ABreakdown . . 218 Hi) 
Thirty Years of the 
Reign of Victoria. 
221, 252 
At School in Ireland 229 
A Midland Tour 232, 266 
An Adventure in a 
Snowdrift . . 
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Wi The Octopus in the 
Pacific . . . 251 
otes on Foreign 
Libraries . . . 254 
Royal Visits to St. 

Paul’s .. . « 260 
Travels in Uruguay 262 
A Solicitor-General 

on Horseback. . 264 
The Sprigs of Myrtle 269 
Varieties 223,240, 256, 272 
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ALAAL J 
TANWEAS 
APRIL, 1872. 


17|W| & rises 5.2 A.M. 254 T | & rises 4.45 A.M. 
18] T| Leo in S. 9 p.m. 26] F | Clk. aft. @ 2m. 23s. 
19] F | Len. of Day 14h. 3m.}27/ S|} ) least dist. from @ 
12| F| Daybreak 3.5 A.M. | 20] S| Twil. ends 9.19 P.M.|28) S| 4 Sun. aF. EASTER 
13| S| © sets 6.52 P.M. 21] $| 3SuN. AFT. EASTER|29|M| #3 sets 7.18 P.M. 

14| $| 2 Sun. AFT. EASTER] 22|M jo, sets. 1.41 A.M. |30]T| )) last Qu. 8.21 4.M, 
15|M| East. L. T. be. )Q.| 23] T| Full ) 1.37 p.m. [Day’s inc. 6h. 58m. 
16|T| ) grst. dist. from @}| 24|W| @ sets 7.10 P.M. 
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9| T] Fire insurance exp. 
10| W| @ rises 5.17 A.M. 
11| T| Clock before 33 56s. 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS, 


To Correspondents and Contributors,—A!l manuscripts must have the name and address of the 
sender clearly written thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given, No notice can 
be taken of anonymous communications. Writers are recom .ended to keep copies of their MSS,; miscellaneous 
contributions being sent in too great numbers to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discre- 
tion, to publish such works separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of 
special arrangement. 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of objectionable advertising bills in the 
“ Leisure Hour,” the public are informed that all such bills have been inserted without authority. 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, 
portfolios, provided with 52 cords, are supplied at 1s. 2d. each. Also patent boxes for holding a year’s parts or 
numbers, at 8s. 6d. each. CxotH Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price ls. 2d. cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. ; 

Withdrawal of Early WNumbers.—tThe “Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes 
from 1865, but in Volumes only from 1856 to 1864 inclusive. The earlier Nos. are out of print. 


Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, 
through the local booksellers or newsagents. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE. 


The ‘Leisure Hour,” in consequence of the new Postal Regulations, is no longer registered for 








transmission abroad. The Monthly Parts can therefore only be forwarded by Book Post. The following | 


are the rates to a few of the principal countries :— 





For the | Leisure Hour For the | Leisure Hour 
Name of Place, single | and Sunday Name of Place. single | and Sunday 
Part, at Home Part, at Home 
together, together. 


Africa, West Coastof . . 6d.a ‘ Malta (vii Southampton). . ... . 6d. 9d. 


Australia (via Southampton & Suez) . . 8d. ’ Mexico (vii Southampton) . 


Austria (vii Belgium). . . ... . 8d. : Natal .. ge ae 

Baden (vii France or Belgium) . . . . 8d. ” New Brunswick (vid Halifax) . 

Bavaria (vii France or Belgium) . . . : : Newfoundland .. . 14» © © » » 
Belgium (direct mail) . . . . se we ‘ New South Wales (vid Southampton and 
Brazils (vidSouthampton). « .. . 3 . A a ee ee ae ee 
California. . . - + 2 « @ New Zealand (yia Southampton and Suez) 
Canada (Canadian packet) a a . Nova Scotia (via Halifax) . is aioe 
Cape of Good Hope (by direct packet). . . A Prussia (vid Belgium) . 

Ceylon (vid Southampton). . . .. . Sierra Leone , . «ss 

Constantinople (vii Marseilles) . . . . s q Spain (vid France) . 

Franceand Algeria. . . . © «© « « : ; Sweden (vid Denmark) . 

Gibraltar (vi? Southampton). . . . . , s Switzerland (vid Belgium) . P 
Holland (vii France or Belgium) .. .« 4 s. Tasmania (vié Southampton & Suez) 
India (Southampton packet). . . . s , a United States . eae Ss ie re : 
Italy (by direct mail). . . . ‘ ; 8. West Indies (British) . . . . » « ; 9d. 

















a signifies additional to pay on delivery. 

The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post- 
office. Orders for the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,’ direct from the Office, should be 
addressed to the Publisher, and accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home 
Postage of each Part is now Turex Hatrrence. 


THE LEISURE HOUR LIBRARY. 


Each volume containing 288 pages. Engravings. 2s. cloth boards; 1s. in neat cover. 


I. REMARKABLE ADVENTURES FROM REAL LIFE. 
Il. SEA SKETCHES ABOUT SHIPS AND SAILORS. 
III. SUNDAY IN MANY LANDS. 
IV. A RACE FOR LIFE; AND OTHER TALES. 
V. CEDAR CREEK: A TALE OF CANADIAN EMIGRATION. 
VI. BIRDS AND BIRD LIFE. 
VII. BARTHEL WINKLER; AND OTHER TALES OF THE GERMAN FATHERLAND. 
VIII. COMMERCIAL TALES AND SKETCHES. 
IX. SHADES AND ECHOES OF OLD LONDON. By the Rev. Joun Srovucuton, p.p, 
X. ORIGINAL FABLES AND STORIES. By Mrs. Prosser. 
XI, THE FERROL FAMILY; AND OTHER TALES OF DOMESTIO LIFE. 
XII. FRANK LAYTON: AN AUSTRALIAN STORY. 
XIIT. FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS; AND OTHER VILLAGE TALES. 
XIV. ADVENTURES ASHORE AND AFLOAT. 








XV. THE EXILE’S TRUST: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, and other Stories. | 


By Frances Browne. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, AND 164, PICCADILLY, 
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THE ROYAL VISIT TO ST. PAUL’S, APRIL 23rd, 1789. 





